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REDMOND SELECMAN COLE 
By Fannie Brownlee Misch* 


Redmond Seleeman Cole was born on a farm in Andrew 
County, Missouri, near Bolekow on August 22, 1881. His parents 
were James Buchanan Cole and Virginia Lee Bedford Cole. He 
was a grandson of Lieutenant Alexander Marshall Bedford and 
Mary Elizabeth Seleeman of Andrew County. His paternal 
grandparents were Captain James Lowry and Elizabeth (neé 
Patterson) Cole of Virginia. 


His early interest in family history stemmed from the fact 
that his youth was spent among the Missouri Selecmans and 
Bedfords, all of whom had known their family relations for 
generations. It was a challenge to develop the kinship when 
Cousin Charley Selecman married Cousin Eliza Seleeman. Red- 
mond Cole found on further examination that his grandmother 
Eliza Patterson Cole was the daughter of Andrew Patterson 
and Elizabeth Cole, which gave the unravelling of family gene- 
ology further impetus. 


Redmond Cole moved with his parents to Kirksville, Mis- 
souri in 1898 where his father completed a course in osteopathy, 
and he himself attended Kirksville Normal school. His father 
established a practice as an osteopath in Columbia, Missouri, and 
continued there until his death in 1942. 


Redmond Cole entered Missouri University in Columbia, 
graduating with A.B. degree in 1905 and with a master’s de- 
gree in 1906. He then studied law, and passed the Missouri Bar 
examination in 1909. He was president of the student body while 
in the University, and edited the Unwersity Independent, the 
student weekly. He represented the school in interstate debates 
several times, once in Oklahoma. He was a charter member of 
the Delta Tau Delta social fraternity and a member of the Delta 
Sigma Rho debating Fraternity, also the Phi Alpha Delta legal 
Fraternity. During the Saint Louis Fair in 1904, he pushed a 
wheel chair for sightseers to earn his way. He was a member of 
the college military group which chartered a train and attended 
the Jamestown Exposition in 1907 under Colonel Frazier as 
Commandant. 


Soon after coming to Oklahoma in April, 1909, he passed 
the Oklahoma State Bar examination, and located in Pawnee in 


* Fannie Brownlee Misch is a writer of historical features in the Tulsa 
papers, and a former contributor of biographical sketches in The Chronicles of 
Oklahoma. She has had articles in other publications including The American 
Scene, Gilcrease Institute of Art and History, Tulsa—Ed. 
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the law office of Louis Johnson where he succeeded Charles 
Wrightsman who was moving to Tulsa. When Judge N. E. 
McNeill was appointed County Judge of Pawnee County to fill 
a vacancy caused by a death, Redmond Cole was appointed to 
take his place as County Attorney, and served until 1915. This 
was the beginning of his life-long friendship with Judge Me- 
Neill and of his active entry into polities serving at different 
times as chairman of the Democratic central committee, and as 
Democratic county chairman. He was draft registrar in World 
War I, 1915-17, and was Mayor of Pawnee in 1919. He was ap- 
pointed Assistant U.S. District Attorney for the Western Dis- 
trict of Oklahoma, with residence in Oklahoma City, and served 
until 1919 when he was elected to the office of Judge of the 
Pawnee-Tulsa District. He was re-elected in 1922 but resigned 
this office in 1923 to join the legal department of the Gulf Oil 
Company in Tulsa. and remained in this work until his retire- 
ment in 1950. He served as President of the Tulsa County Bar 
Association in 1948. 


Redmond Selecman Cole was married on June 11, 1910, to 
Miss Mary Thompson Cross, a graduate of Missouri University, 
Class of 1908, and a teacher in Missouri and in Ceres, California, 
schools. Judge and Mrs. Cole were the parents of two daughters: 
Jlivia Harris and Virginia Bedford. Many of the family vacation 
rips down through the years were planned so as to do research 
mn family history and further genealogical interests. His young- 
st daughter once told a news reporter that much of their vaca- 
‘ion trip had been spent ‘‘in cemeterys viewing epitaphs!’’ Judge 
Yole owned an extensive genealogical library, and freely made 
several hundred volumes available to those interested, including 
nany from distant places who were searching for family history. 
More than one hundred scrap-books of history and politics are 
idence of Judge Cole’s interest in keeping a record of events 
ind current affairs. His library also contained many historical 
rolumes on the old West. . 


Judge Cole’s interest in history began as a student in Col- 
ege. He was a charter member of the Missouri Historical Society 
nd a Life Member of the Wisconsin and the Kansas historical 
ocieties. He joined as one of the first Life Members of the 
Jklahoma Historical Society in 1911, and was soon elected ‘as a 
member of this Society’s Board of Directors, serving until 1917. 
de was elected again as a member on the Board of Directors of 
he Oklahoma Society in 1948, and remained a member of the 
oa until his death in 1959. During this time, he served as 
nd Vice President (1948-50) and as Ist Vice President (1950- 
8). Judge Cole derived much pleasure as a Director of the 
klahoma. Historical Society, knowing well the history of the 
‘tate and working for its preservation: He was an avid first- 
ay cover and stamp collector, looking on stamps issued in their 
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sequence like a tabulated record of history. Judge Cole did ne 
live to complete the family histories that he had worked on fc 
years, but many genealogical books have sections which he pr: 
pared, and many papers in both the Society of Mayflower D) 
scendants and the Sons of the American Revolution are proo) 
of his knowledge, for he helped others to work out their famil 
lines. He was recognized as one of the leading genealogics 


researchers in this country. | 


Judge Cole was elected (after his retirement from profe 
sional life) President of the Oklahoma Society of Sons of th! 
American Revolution, and was elected in 1952 as Historian Get 
eral of the national S.A.R., the first Oklahoman named to a get 
eral office since the group was organized in 1889. He was Via 
President of the South Mississippi District of the S.A.R. at tl 
time of his death. Judge Cole also was active in the America 
Society of Mayflower Descendants, having assisted in organil 
ing and having served as Governor of the Oklahoma group 4 
this Society. 


He was well known in fraternal circles including the 0% 
Fellows and the Masons, in the latter being a member of til 
Commandery, Knights Templar and of the Temple, Akd 
Shrine. His religious membership was in the Methodist Chure{ 
having first joined the Methodist Episcopal Church, Sout 
Redmond Seleeman Cole died suddenly of a heart attack 4 
July 16, 1959, while visiting in the home of his daughter :° 
Muskogee.! Funeral services were held in the Boston Avens 
Methodist Church in Tulsa, and entombment was in the Roj 
Hill Mausoleum. 


William James said, ‘‘The use of a life is to spend it f¢ 
something that outlasts it.’’ Judge Cole’s love and knowled 
of history given in American genealogical writings and his h 
tory talks to children and adults, Junior Citizen groups, pats 
otic service groups, schools and clubs will be remembered ar 
will long influence the lives of many in our great country. 


1Judge Redmond S. Cole is survived by his wife, who continues 
reside in the family home at 1312 South Owasso. Tulsa, and their t} 
daughters. He died in the home of his eldest daughter, Mrs. Joy Donald Co 
(Olivia), in Muskogee. The daughter Olivia married twice: Her fil 
child, Samuel E. Wilson, was born after the death of her first huband | 
a car accident; her two children born of the second union are Mary Patric 
and Joy Donald Cole. Judge and Mr. Cole’s second daughter, Virgin 
Bedford, married Ross Livingston Collins now American Counsel at Yaoun: 
Cameroun, Africa. Mr. and Mr. Collins are the parents of four childre 


atte Avery, Ross Livingston (II), Virginia Bedford and Elizabeth Gat 
collins. 
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ARTHUR GRANT EVANS 
By Frank A. Balyeat 


‘‘Three score years and ten,’’ the life span stated by the 
Psalmist, was that attained by Arthur Grant Evans, 1858-1928. 
His vocational experiences exceeded that of most men of his time 
and his life was lived in three continents: Asia, Europe, and 
North America. 


Born September 9, 1858 at Madras, India, he was the son of 
British missionaries, the Reverend E. J. and Caroline (Taylor) 
Evans. In his early childhood they returned to England where 
he was educated in the schools of London. Ability and motiva- 
tion enabled him to do elementary work in private schools at 
an accelerated pace. When he was ready for more advanced 
schooling, Great Britain had begun to organize public schools, 
thus improving his educational opportunities and his prepara- 
tion for teaching. 


The Elementary Education Act of 1871 created hundreds 
of schools in England, especially in the larger cities, in charge of 
local school boards. The need for teachers grew faster than did 
their number. This provided opportunity to try extensively the 
Bell-Lanecaster system, a plan which, in some ways, peculiarly 
paralleled Evans’ experience. Chaplain Bell had inaugurated 
the plan in Madras, India, before 1800, to care for the schooling 
of the many orphans of British soldiers there. Lancaster, a little 
later, began a similar plan in South London where the need of 
teachers was so great and where his father helped him to get 

uilding facilities to try his educational experiment. Later, 
young Evans participated as monitor in a secondary Lancastrian 
school and had his college training for this plan and, still later, 
saw it unsuccessfully tried in the North American schools for 
Indians.! 


Under this,plan one competent teacher could instruct doz- 
ens, even a few hundred, pupils. The abler pupils were chosen 
as monitors, taught by the ‘‘master’’ and, in turn, each monitor 
taught a group of about ten classmates. The master provided 
or instruction of monitors that they were to pass on to their 
small groups, the wall charts used by monitors, and other ma- 
terial needed by them. Being above the average in ability, and 
with the added advantage of teaching the subject matter, the 
onitors gained better understanding of the courses than did 
ost members of their small groups of classmates. 


1A. Grant Evans, Letter to F. A. Balyeat, May 22, 1926. In Chronicles of 
'\Oklahoma, Vol. XXXVII, No. 2 (Summer, 1959), pp. 239-242. 
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In 1871, Evans was a monitor in a South London school fo? 
boys. He took the full course for pupil teachers, and then ob: 
tained;the Queen’s scholarship and ‘‘entered the British anc 
Foreign Training School, the oldest of English normal schools 
established by Joseph Lancaster, the eminent Quaker educa, 
tionist.’’2 In 1878 he was granted the A.B. degree by this Lan: 
eastrian school. For the next five years he was principal of 4 
public school at Earls Barton, which was certificated by the 
London School authorities. | 


In 1883, with his sister, Miss Carrie Evans, he moved 4 
North America where he spent his remaining years. At firs 
they lived in Canada where he taught in a private school. Afte 
about two years she returned to London.? In the summer of 188 
while teaching in Nashville, Tennessee, he helped to entertain 
party of Cherokee teachers, escorted by Robert L. Own, the 
secretary to the Cherokee Board of Education. They were et 
route to visit a chautauqua in East Tennessee. ‘‘Shortly afte 
wards Owen wrote offering me a position in the Cherokee Mal 
Seminary and so my connection with the work began.’”4 H 
found the Cherokees with about 100 public schools, besides th 
Male and Female Seminaries, which he described as ‘‘practicall; 
boarding high schools.’’ The financial records of the Cheroke 
Nation, now in the Indian Archives of the Oklahoma Historica 
Society, show that he was made assistant principal while teach 
ing there, his salary then raised from $133.33 to $155.55 pe 
month. 


‘“After about two years of work the Presbyterian Board o 
Home Missions asked me to take charge of their educational wor. 
in the Cherokee Nation.’ ‘‘He organized and superintended : 
number of schools, including those at Park Hill and Elm Spring: 
and reorganized the old Dwight Mission, at Marble.’’® Inte: 
views found in the ‘‘Indian and Pioneer Papers,’’ Indian At 
chives, show that he began to preach in 1885, and became paste 
of the Park Hill Church in the autumn of 1886. He was ordaine 
to preach in 1887. Dr. Evans once stated :? 


I was strongly of the opinion that the picking out of a few brigl 
young people and sending them to boarding school was not satisfactor 
and accepted the commission with the understanding that I should tr 
to organize neighborhood schools in districts and supplied by th 
Cherokee school system, putting at least two teachers in charge ¢ 
each school, and making them available to children of white renters. 


2D. C. Gideon, Indian Territory (New York and Chicago, 1901), p. 388 

3 Daily. Oklahoman, April 12, 1908. 

4 Evans, op. cit. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Roy Temple House, “New Oklahoma School Presidents,” Sturms’ Okl 
homa Magazine, December, 1908. 

7 Evans, op. cit. 
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This was the beginning of his interest in schools for the 
rapidly growing number of white children in the Indian Terri- 
tory. Also, he believed that the two races should attend school 
together because he foresaw the end of Indian control of their 
schools, and because he believed that it was not good for Indians 
to continue to live apart from the already large number of white 
settlers, whose number was obviously destined to increase. 


From about 1890 to 1899 he preached in three states, and 
taught in one of them. His first pastorate, after leaving the 
Cherokee Nation, was at Oswego, in the extreme southeastern 
part of Kansas. During this time, in 1891, he married Miss 
Katherine Robb, daughter of Andrew W. and Martha (Requa) 
Robb, pioneer citizens of Muskogee.’ 


After a one year pastorate in Pendleton, Oregon, the young 
couple moved to Colorado where he preached and taught until 
their return to Muskogee. He was pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church at Salida and then at Leadville. While at Salida he was 
principal of the Presbyterian Academy there,? and there he 
advanced in Masonry, ‘‘being dubbed a Knight Templar in 
Salida Commandery, K.T.’’!° 


In Muskogee a school for Indian girls was started by Miss 
Alice Robertson in 1884, later enrolling boys, also. In 1894, it 
became Henry Kendall College, sponsored by the Indian Terri- 
tory Presbyterian Synod. In the spring of 1899, W. R. King, 
president since 1896, resigned and A. Grant Evans immediately 
succeeded him. In 1906, the Women’s Board of Home Missions 
turned the college over’to the Presbyterian Synod, with instruc- 
tions that it be made a great sectarian school. One of the first 
decisions that followed was to move the school to another town. 
Of the several bids for the new location, that of Tulsa was ac- 
cepted. In September, 1907 the college opened at Tulsa, using 
as temporary quarters the Presbyterian Church building, at 
4th and Boston. Tulsa citizens soon secured a campus and made 
plans for building.!! It was President Evans’ responsibility to 
lead the school and its local supporters during the difficult 
transition period. In 1908, he resigned to accept a better posi- 
tion. The name of the school was changed to the University of 
Tulsa in 1920. 


During his nine years as president of Henry Kendall Col- 
lege, Evans continued to grow in leadership roles besides school 
work, including that of his church and Masonry. ‘‘He organized 
a University Club, composed of about seventy Muskogee men 


8 Gideon, op. cit. 
9 Who Was Who in America, Special Library Edition, Vol. 1. p. 376. 
10 Gideon, op. cit. 
11 Wallace Brewer, “History of Advanced Church Education in Oklahoma.” 
unpublished Ed. D. Dissertation. University of Oklahoma. 1945, pp. 97-103. 
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who had been university students and the cosmopolitan character 
of the citizenship was shown by the fact. that almost every un 
versity in the United States of any standing was represented. 
Besides being at one time moderator of the Indian Territory 
Synod, in 1894 ‘‘he was sent by the Presbyterian Churches of 
America to the Pan-Presbyterian Council, held at Liverpool, 
England,’’ and ‘‘he had been a speaker at the annual Lake 
Mohawk Indian Conference.’’3 In 1904, he was among those 
appearing before the U. S. House of Representatives Committee 
on Territories, helping to present the argument for single state- 
hood.!4 In 1905 he was a delegate to the Sequoyah Convention, 
and helped to draft the constitution for the proposed State of 
Sequoyah. 


In 1907, when the Oklahoma Constitutional Convention 
was in progress, Gabe Parker, a Henry Kendall graduate, was 
assigned to help design the great seal for the new state. He asked 
aid of President Evans, then heading Henry Kendall, who drew 
from his files the design that he had prepared two years pre- 
viously for the Great Seal of the State of Sequoyah. It was 
slightly modified and the Great Seal of the Territory of Okla- 
homa, adopted in 1893, was placed in the center of the revision 
of the Evans design. Today’s Great Seal of the State of Okla- 
homa is basically the concept of A. Grant Evans.!® 


Evans’ greatest service to the cause of common school educa- 
tion in the Indian Territory came early in the new century, 
after months of effort on his part. He had earlier suggested at 
a meeting of the teachers of Indian Territory ‘‘that Congress 
should be asked to make an appropriation to increase and de- 
velop the Indian school systems and make them available for 
non-Indian citizens residing in the school districts.’?16 Later, 
on request, he presented this proposal to the Lake Mohawk Con- 
ference and then to Congress. The first Congressional appro- 
priation was for $100,000 in 1904. The next two years it was 
for $150,000 and then increased to $300,000 annually and con- 
tinued at that figure in the first years of statehood.27 


With statehood came changes and threatened changes in all 
phases of leadership in Oklahoma, including that of the schools. 
‘“Rumors were already current that considerable reorganization, 

12 John D. Benedict, Muskogee and Northeastern Oklahoma, (Chicago, 


1922), p. 376. 

13 House, op. cit. 

14 Charles Evans, “Judge Thomas H. Doyle,” Chronicles o klaho 
Vol ON Vis No. 2. (Summer 1040). 061400 ee ee 

15 Muriel H. Wright, “The Great Seal of the State of Oklahoma,” 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXXV No. 3 (Autumn, 1957), pp. 253-254, 

16 Evans, op. cit. 

17F. A. Balyeat, “Education of White Children in the Indian Territory,” 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XV, No. 2 (June, 1937), p. 194, 
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not only of the university faculty but of the university itself, 
might be expected under the new state government. President 
Boyd, whose work had been amazingly successful, was serving 
for the sixteenth year, a long service for a university president 
in the Middle West.’’18 The Attorney General ruled that the 
University Regents did not have authority to choose its presi- 
- dent; that only the State Board of Hducation could make that 
choice.!? At a meeting in March, 1908, the State Board unani- 
mously chose A. Grant Evans, then president at Henry Kendall, 
to be the head of the State University. ‘‘Dr. Boyd, at the Uni- 
versity since 1892 as its first president, was not considered for 
reappointment.’’* During the three months that followed there 
“was much agitation and unrest about possible changes in the 
- university teaching staff. The O.U. Regents, at their June meet- 
ing dropped seven leading faculty members, all of them soon 
getting better positions elsewhere. Others resigned. ‘‘A total 
| of thirteen old faculty members were no longer on the campus.?! 


\ 


One of Boyd’s last major contributions to education in Okla- 
homa was planning and beginning the first real summer session 
at the University, which was at about mid-stage when Evans 
became president, July 1, 1908. With a member of the O.U. 
Board of Regents, Boyd visited several universities during that 
summer to get ideas for a new building to replace the Adminis- 
tration Building that had burned December 20, 1907.22 During 
that summer the outgoing president cid all that he could to help 
his successor get well started on what was obviously to be a very 
difficult year. In his last chapel address he said, ‘‘ Kvery per- 
sonal prejudice must give way to the good of the university.’’ 


Unrest and uncertainty contributed to a significant drop in 
enrollment in September. As his predecessor had done through 
the years, President Evans maintained a heavy speaking sched- 
ule throughout Oklahoma, using these opportunities to meet 
prospective students and their parents, and to build better sup- 
port among the citizenry of the new state. The correspondence 
files of Evans, now in the University Library Archives, show 
careful attention to his letters to those who might be interested in 
enrolling or sending their children to the University of Okla- 
homa. These letters reveal his efforts to interest people from 
Other states, writing to those parents that their children would 
not be at a disadvantage financially because of not being Okla- 
homa residents, stressing that no tuition was charged anyone 
' except for ‘‘private lessons in musi¢ and painting.’’ 


18 Roy Gittinger, The University of Oklahoma, (Norman, Oklahoma, 1942), 
p. 54. 

19 Norman Transcript, March 26, 1908. 

20Trvin Hurst, The 46th Star, (Oklahoma City, 1957), p. 66. 

21 Gittinger, op. cit., p. 57. 

22 This new building, later named Evans Hall, was completed during the 
i administration of Acting President Monnet. 
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The 1908-09 school year began with twenty-eight new mem- 
bers on the teaching staff.23 Considering the size of the faculty 
at that time, this meant a large change in faculty positions. It 
meant, also, a loss of some outstanding professors whose suc- 
cessors, in certain instances, suffered in comparison with their 
predecessors. A not too friendly attitude prevailed for awhile 
toward some new staff members. Though President Evans was 
not responsible for this sweeping change, he did face the diffi- 
cult task of getting started in a very discouraging and embar- 
rassing atmosphere. He was equal to the occasion, exercising 
remarkable self-control, and was able to help others under the 
trying conditions for which he and they were not to blame. 


The time was then ripe for a reorganization of the faculty, 
including teaching and administrative positions. During 1908- 
09 two ‘‘colleges’’ and five ‘‘schools’’ were created or, in some 
cases, slightly changed. There was then the College of Arts and 
Sciences, with eight subdivisions, and the College of Engineer- 
ing, with four departments. The five schools were: Graduate, 
Fine Arts, Medicine, and Pharmacy, with Law developed during 
that year and actually starting in 1909. These seven divisions 
were headed by deans, nearly all of them able and ranking staff 
members under the previous administration. Of course, the Law 
School dean had to be a new member of the faculty. A member 
of the original faculty of 1892, was made vice president, also a 
new position.“4 Thus the new president had leadership support 
of outstanding ‘‘old’’ staff members. The Schools of Law and 
Medicine soon had increased enrollments, due to absorbing those 
areas that had been a part of Epworth University, Oklahoma 
City. Enrollment grew slowly, the total number of students 
decreased by gradually dropping of the Preparatory Depart- 
ment, a movement planned and begun under Boyd’s adminis- 
tration. 


Even before the reorganization of the staff into colleges and 
schools had become effective, and authorized by the University 
Regents, a newly organized Senate replaced the General Faculty 
in administrative functions. The vice president, deans, and heads 
of departments in the College of Arts and Sciences made up this 


new group and the administrative machinery was accordingly 
strengthened. 


Gradually, though slowly and sometimes uncertainly, stu- 
dent leadership was organized and was encouraged and guided 
by the president and his staff. Long before the organization of 
the Student Senate, President Evans utilized a small ex-officio 
group of students who advised with him and sometimes were 
able to help in some phases. The presidents of the four college 


23 Norman Transcript, July 2, 1908. 
24 Gittinger, op. cit., pp. 59-60. 
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classes constituted this group. Also, the ‘‘Sooner Rooters’’ was 
organized as a cheering section, composed of both sexes, and 
with presidential blessing and guidance. In December, 1908, 
was formed an organization of those above the freshman 
level, ‘‘to supervise the affairs of freshmen.’’ President Evans 
called a meeting of this group and planned with them gtu- 
dent assistance in shared responsibility for ‘‘all activities of 
students.’’ Gradually, some students who had felt disappoint- 
ment, some even harboring resentment, over the fairly recent 
and extensive changes in the teaching staff, were effectively 
aligned with the administration in promoting growth and im- 
provement of the university. 


In January, 1911 Governor Haskell was succeeded by Gov- 
ernor Lee Cruce, whom he had defeated in the primary election 
of 1907 and had made president of the O.U. Board of Regents. 
Governor Cruce aided in getting prompt legislative action to 
remedy the overlapping and sometimes competitive conditions 
existing among the public colleges of Oklahoma. All boards of 
regents, except those of agricultural institutions, which were 
under a constitutionally provided board, were discontinued. The 
State Board of Education, with the State Superintendent as 
president, was placed in charge of the state institutions of 
higher learning. As had been true three years before, the of- 
ficial board decided upon a change in the presidency of the 
University of Oklahoma, without consulting or considering the 
ineumbert. In May, 1911, The Daily Oklahoman carried a con- 
spicuous headline, ‘‘New President Appointed,’’ and soon there 
were news stories in Oklahoma papers that ‘‘seven old faculty 
members are let out.’’*° President Evans remained in charge 
until September 1, 1911 when Dean J. C. Monnet, of the Law 
School, became Acting President. During the summer he was on 
leave to lecture in another university, though continually cooper- 
ating with the outgoing president in planning the 1911-12 school 
year. Evans showed the same spirit of assistance that he had 
enjoyed as incoming president three years before. In his last 
chapel address, June 20, 1911, he showed a fine spirit and 
assured students and public that the Board was acting in good 
faith and with the best interests of the university in mind. 


During the year following his presidency, he and his family 
moved to California, which was his home through his remaining 
years. After about four years of pastoral work at Long Beach, 
he moved to Santa Barbara, preaching there for twelve years. 
During the last two or three years, he taught part time in the 
fields of English and Philosophy at the State Teachers College 
and Junior College at Santa Barbara. 


25 Martha Evans, Leiter to F. A. Balyeat, April 6, 1960. 
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During the last five decades of his life he was sometimes 
preaching and sometimes teaching, often carrying on both of 
his favorite services. ‘‘I know that he felt that preaching and 
teaching were so closely allied,’’ wrote his daughter, that ab 
you were doing one you could hardly keep from being the 
other.’? At least that was true of A. Grant Evans. Filling his 
pulpit in Santa Barbara on Sunday, November 20, 1928, and 
meeting his college classes the following day, ‘‘his prayer was 
eranted that he might wear out rather than rust out.’’ His rich 
and rewarding life ended November 30, 1928.°° The beautiful 
El Montecito Presbyterian Church building at Santa Barbara 
displays this plaque: ‘‘This Building, a Memorial to the Rey- 
erend Arthur Grant Evans, D.D., LL.D., Minister and Pastor 
of El Montecito Presbyterian Church, 1916-1928, Was Made 
Possible through the Gifts of Many Appreciative Parishioners, 
Neighbors, and Friends, 1932.’’ 


‘‘Minister, teacher, linguist, scientist, and poet,’’ wrote Miss 
Alice Robertson about the friend whom she knew so well. Also, 
he was missionary, school administrator, and modest, though 
effective, statesman. His chapel talks often showed a real love 
of poetry, which he enjoyed writing as well as reading.*” ‘‘Dr. 
Evans knew more scripture than any man I ever knew. He had 
committed nearly all of the Psalms, word for word.’’8 


26 Dr. Evans was survived by his wife and five children. Mrs. Evans died 
in 1950; Fdward (Ted) Andrew Evans, in 1951; and Mrs. Jessie Elizabeth 
(Evans) Jackson, in 1955. Two daughters, Martha Gwenllian and Mary Carol 
Evans, and one son, Arthur W. Robb Evans, are living in California in 1960. 


27 The 1909 and 1910 volumes of the University of Oklahoma yearbook, 
The Sooner, include three of Evans’ longer poems. One of them, “When Key 
Wolf Gets the Ball,” made quite a hit when he read it in chapel. 


28 Rev. C. W. Kerr, in Tulsa Collegian, Dec. 27, 1928. 
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THE STORY OF ROCK CUT 


By Bernice Norman Crockett 


After the end of the War Between the States, records show 
that a number of very strong arguments were advanced for the 
development of railjoads in what is now Oklahoma. Three 
possible routes were offered by surveyors for the construction 
of the Santa Fe railroad from Kansas down to Texas after the 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway completed the first north- 
south line through the eastern section of the Territory in 1872. 
Finally, more than three years were required to complete con- 
struction of the long-dreamed of second north-south railroad 
after it was started in 1884. Much of the delay occurred because 
of the problems encountered in running the line through the 
Arbuckle Mountains where the end of a rock mountain had to 
be split to form a cut through the railroad pass in central Okla- 
homa, on the line from Kansas to the Gulf of Mexico. 


Arguments for the development of railroads in Oklahoma 
ean be found in the Haun Document on file in the collections of 
the Oklahoma Historical Building.! These included: 


1. The public defense idea was strong. The military argument was 
various roads would strengthen the army, decrease cost and in- 
crease rapidly any military movement and enable the government 
to deal more effectively with the Indians. 

2. The increased economy and efficiency of the mail service was con- 
stantly held up as a chief end. 

3. Railroads would open these lands to sale and settlement, enhance 
the value of the reserved portions, and develop resources of the 
country. 

4. Union, the binding together of the newly-acquired Pacific terri- 
tories and Hast, the binding together of the North and the South. 

5. The first roads north and south would be an outlet for Texas 
cattle, hide, and cotton trade; and later develop a trade with 
Mexico.2 


In 1884 the Santa Fe had a reconnaisance party going 
through the central portions of the Oklahoma and Indian Terri- 
tories preparatory to running a north-south railroad across the 
territories. Several routes were investigated and submitted by 


1 Harry Haun, “Railroads in Oklahoma,” hand written document on file 
in Oklahoma Historical Society, “Arguments for development of railroads in 
Oklahoma after 1870.” 

2 Ibid., “Constructing of M. K. & T. in Oklahoma as taken from The 
Railroad Gazette, Vol. IV, Year 1872: ‘Colonel Dorwin (Colonel Thomas 
Dorwin, General Agent of the M. K. and T. Railroad) says emigration is 
flowing toward Texas very rapidly, and business is lively. Between Dallas and 
Sherman he met some 500 wagons loaded with cotton, coming this way, and 
any amount of wagons loaded with hides.’” 
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H. L. Marvin, Chief Engineer for the Kansas Southern Railroad 
in 1884. Three lines were suggested which could be followed 
through the territory—one from Coffeyville, Kansas to Gaines- 
ville, Texas, and one from Arkansas City, Kansas to a point 
near Salt Creek or Red River Station, Texas. He designated the 
routes A, B, and C, continuing . . . ‘‘I have sought to find a 
practical railroad route, which will be as near as possible to each 
of these base lines, upon the basis of one per cent maximum grade 
and without excessive work or cost.’’% 


His report continues with a conscientious study of each of 
the proposed routes where early one finds indications that 
passing through the Arbuckle Mountains may be more of a 
problem than preliminary investigations showed. Mention is 
made of the line which would pass between two spurs of the 
eastern terminus of the Arbuckle Mountains, and a discussion of 
the Washita River in which he wrote that the river resembled 
the Brazos of Texas very closely: ‘‘The bottom lands are broad 
and fertile; of red loam and well cultivated. The banks of the 
river are sharp, not liable to wash and the stream lays deep. ... 
it would not be best to locate a pier in mid-channel as drift is 
excessive and current rapid.’’ That Santa Fe engineers and 
officials underestimated the powerful and erratic Washita 
created some drastic problems for the railroad in the next twenty- 
five years. 


The planned railroad, to be built north-south through the 
Cherokee Outlet, Oklahoma Territory and the old Chickasaw 
Nation, would come in from the north, from Arkansas City to- 
ward the Canadian River, under the direction of the Kansas, 
Southern Corporation. From the south, coming up from Gal- 
veston, another corporation called the Gulf, Colorado and the 
Santa Fe was in charge of construction and the two were sched- 
uled to meet at Purcell, Indian Territory, some time in 1887.4 


There were few towns in that section of the Arbuckle 
Mountains where the railroad would be constructed in the old 
Chickasaw Nation in the early 1880’s. Many families living in 
and around the region went to Denison, Texas for groceries and 
necessities, making the trip by means of the only conveyances 
provided at the time, by horseback, by wagon, or on foot. The 
news that a railroad was going to be built through the moun- 
tains was of such a totally new character that many of the people 
living in the region did not know what a train was., Sam~Ma- 
hardy, who was born in old Tishomingo County just south of the 
present site of Davis, October 15, 1868 was such a one. He said 
he never saw a well until he was half grown. The family used 


3 “Reconnaisance of H. L. Marvin,” edited by James W. Moffit u 
of Oklahoma, Vol. XVII, No. 2 (June, 1939), p. 212.28, imc 
4 Victor Harlow, Oklahoma (Oklahoma City, 1934), p. 253. 
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water out of a spring, his mother cooked on a skillet and lid on 
the fireplace in the winter, and outdoors in the summer. He 
saw the first barbed wire fence in that country in 1882, before 
that everyone used rail fences. In 1884 they bought their first 
cook stove. Mr. Mahardy said they ate dried venison a lot. His 
father fished with a bow and arrow. In the fall when the pole- 
eats were fat, they killed and dressed them, boiled them until 
they were tender, and then baked them brown in a skillet. He 
went to school in 1882 and 1883 at the Colbert Neighborhood 
school east of Berwyn. That was where he first heard about the 
railroad. ‘‘Colonel George Harkins came to our school and made 
a talk. He said, ‘It won’t be long until big iron horses will be 
running through here.’ I got up and asked what he meant by an 
Iron Horse. He explained that he meant a train.’’ Sam said he 
had no idea what the Colonel meant because he had never seen 
or heard of a train. The Colonel told them that people would 
come in from everywhere, and if the Indian people were not 
prepared to care for themselves, the strangers would knock the 
dirt from under their feet. “That very thing has happened to 
me,’’ Mr. Mahardy said, ‘‘I have lost; all the ‘land I allotted, to 
the white man. I now live in an old log house which my father 
built in 1887 but it belongs to some Negroes at present.’’ 


Price’s Falls, which is about five miles south of the town 
lof Davis, was owned by Nathan Price. Mr. Price had a farm of 
seight hundred acres which he put into grain sorghum, and made 
‘sorghum molasses. He traded this to the Indians for cattle and 
became quite wealthy. His farm became known as Sorghum 
(Flat. In 1882, he built a cotton gin on Price’s Falls Creek, and 
jopened a general store and post office. In 1886 the Santa Fe 
(railroad was built through this flat.® 


Matt Wolfe came into the Chickasaw Nation in 1876 from 
‘Texas. He settled with Dr. Tom P. Howell’s father and opened 
land operated the first store near the future location of Davis on 
the Washita. In 1877, he married Ellen Howell at Pauls Valley 
‘according to Chickasaw law. Mrs. Mettie Sadler, their daughter, 
attended school in a small log house, the subscription school 
iwhich was in session about three months out of a year. She said 
hat usually there were about thirty pupils in attendance. Her 
ather paid tuition for a number of families so the community 
ould have a school. Mrs. Sadler said further: ‘‘ While the Santa 
Fe railroad was being built in 1885 and 1886, the crew worked 
‘many months blasting a road bed through the Arbuckle Moun- 


‘ains. My father sent the railroad men much beef. One day, he 


5 Foreman Collection, Vol. 33, p. 540, “Indian Pioneer Papers,” Indian 
i\rchives, Oklahoma Historical Society. (Tishomingo County mentioned in 
the text above was one of the four counties in the Chickasaw Nation, 1856- 
907. Ed.) 
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put all the children in a wagon and carried them down to ea 
dinner with the crew. ‘‘We never forgot that day. 6 


One family which settled on Matt Wolfe’s place (north 0: 
where Davis is now) was that of Robert C. Rowe who came fron 
Memphis in a wagon in 1884. Mr. Rowe said he walked most 0! 
the way from Tennessee to the Territory and drove five cows 
When the railroad came through he got a job as water boy fot 
the dirt crew on the Santa Fe railroad grade at Wynnewood anc 
Purcell. He was about twelve years of age, and the men callec 
him ‘‘Six Shooter Bill.’’ He was paid 75 cents per day. Th 
yater the crew drank was hauled in barrels from the creeks anc 
rivers. In 1888, the family moved to Stonewall. Ada, at tha 
time, according to Mr. Rowe, consisted of a ‘‘Peruna’’ joint anc 
a chili stand.? 


A few miles southwest of where Rock Cut was blasted ou 
of the side of one of the Arbuckle mountains, a large section 0 
land had been settled by Mazeppa T. Turner. Turner Falls wa 
named by and for this man, according to a story told by hi 
wife. ‘‘We [her family] rented a farm from him near the pres 
ent site of Dougherty, then known as Strawberry Flat, becaus 
there were so many wild strawberries there.’’® W. R. Drew’ 
‘family was another who came into the Territory in 1883 to settl 
on one of Mazeppa Turner’s farms. He brought his wife in | 
covered wagon and settled down to raise corn, cotton and suga 
cane. He made syrup for the winter, and used sorghum for al 
sweetening. He hauled his cotton to Nathan Price’s Gin in Sor 
grum Flat near Dougherty. Mr. Price also had a water mill an 
ground corn and wheat. There was much sickness, according t 
Mr. Drew, “‘especially chills and fever, due to cutting the timbe 
and deadening it.’? It was his belief that as the timber soure 
it caused people to have malaria. ‘‘The few doctors in this cour 


try were kept busy. They gave quinine and red pepper to brea 
the chills and fever.’’? 


Sam H. Davis, for whom the town of Davis was name 
moved to Price’s Falls in 1885 and put in a store. In 1886 ] 
he moved his stock of general merchandise to Davis where | 
served as the first Santa Fe agent for three years. ‘‘The dep 
was a box car and it was located just across the tracks from m 
store. Before the railroad came through mail for Davis came o 
the stage from Caddo.’’ This stage line ran from Ft. Smit 
to the Government forts in that section of the Territory an 
ended at Ft. Cobb. Mr. Davis said horses were changed at; stag 


6 Ibid., Vol. 43, pp. 204-208. 
TIbid, Vol. 43, p. 132. 
8 Ibid., Vol. 33, pp. 327-328. 
9 Ibid., Vol. 22, p. 497. 
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stands which were about every ten miles. ‘‘Four to six horses 
were used to a stage, and the change was done in one minute.’’!° 


According to Otto Boyte of Davis, actual construction of the 


- Cut was begun in 1884. In 1885, blasting through the mountain 


was begun, and in the spring of 1887 the first train was brought 
through. Mr. Boyte remembers hearing his mother tell of how 


_ slowly the train came through the Cut, barely creeping because 


the crew had not ballasted the road properly, and also because 
there was only about five inches clearance on either side of the 


coaches. ‘‘They had to go back in and blow it off again,’’ Mr. 


Boyte stated. Railroad officials said if they had known more 
about the rock formation of the mountain the railroad had to 
go through, they would have tunneled through it rather than 
blowing and blasting out the entire rock. ‘‘When they blew it 


out the second time, stone filled the cavity and had to all be 
| hauled out before the crews could resume work re-laying 
etrack,’’!1 


Zack Redford was living in Dougherty in 1886 and 1887 and 
worked as water boy for the grading crew and later the train 
erew. ‘‘Both transients and farmers worked on the railroad. 
There were camps all along the way [right-of-way] about ten 
to fifteen miles apart.’’ He said there were usually a hundred 


and fifty to two hundred persons in one camp and there was 


always a commissary where workers and their families could buy 
whatever they wanted. They kept the engine running as close to 
the grading as possible. His memory of the big blast gives a vivid 
picture of how the end was literally blown off the rock moun- 
tain. ‘‘Largest blast I knew auything about .... they put five 
hundred kegs [not pounds] of powder in cuts and rolled a rock 
as big as a house into the river | Washita]. It shook the windows 


§ and knocked things from shelves for four miles around.’’ Red- 


ford went on to say that everyone knew that the blast was going 


| to be made but did not know just when it would happen.” A 


rock quarry was started a few miles south of Dougherty, and a 
rock crusher installed to furnish ballast for the roadbed. The 
Dolese Company still operates in that vicinity. 


Reminiscences of another pioneer who worked on the Santa 


| Fe railroad bed when Rock Cut was being put through the 
} Arbuckle Mountains was L. A. Davidson who could not get work 
li after he arrived at the camp. Since the commissary would not 
sell food to anyone not working for the railroad he almost 
|| starved before he could get something to eat. Finally one young 


man told him to just fall in line when the railroad hands started 


_ to eat and to say nothing. So he ate with them for three days and 


10 [bid, Vol. 51, p. 337. 
11 Otto Boyte, Davis, Oklahoma, Personal Interview. 
12“Indians and Pioneers,” Vol. 41, pp. 249-256. 
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they put him to work helping build piers for the bridge across 
the Washita River. He waded water up to his waist most of the 
time and got $1.75 a day. Out of this he paid fifty cents a day 
for his board. Hand drills and hammers were used to put holes 
in the rock to shoot the dynamite, Mr. Davidson remembered. 
The holes were usually drilled from 20 to 30 feet deep, and they 
each held 30 kegs of powder, with each keg holding 5 gallons. 
‘When the fuse was put in and set on fire, the hills and canyons 
were full of running men and teams.’’ Mules hitched to two- 
wheel carts were used to haul away the blasted rocks, according 
to Mr. Davidson. The mules had no driver, just walked up to 
the pit and when the cart was loaded, were turned around, given 
a slap with the hand. They walked to where the rock was 
unloaded, and after the cart was dumped, the mules would start 
right back to the pit. One unfortunate old gray mule turned 
his two-wheel cart over and could not get up one day right 
before the blast. There was not time for anyone to go to his 
aid. The blast exploded. ‘‘A large rock from the blasted hole 
fell on him and killed him.’’ 


There was plenty of game. Work crews could hear turkeys 
gobbling in the trees after a blast was shot, and the river was 
well stocked with fish. ‘‘We often threw dynamite into the 
stream and went in with sacks and got all the fish we wanted 
for supper,’’ said Mr. Davidson in reminiscing about how they 
fed the hungry workers. He said they knew it was against the 
law to dynamite the river for fish but it was the quickest way 
to get them in quantities and it took so many to feed the crew. 
He was positive there were from four to five hundred men work- 
ing and some of them had their families with them. ‘‘ Probably 
more than a thousand people in camp..... ‘4 


All supplies came from Gainesville, except the beef. Freight 
wagons were on the road all the time bringing supplies to the 
camp. Beef was contracted for from a cattleman. ‘‘One day he 
failed to bring the beef,’’ Mr. Davidson remembered. ‘‘The com- 
pany had a dozen hogs which they were fattening so they killed 
and dressed them.’’ The crew had eaten beef so long the change 
to fresh pork made them greedy: ‘‘Some of them were not able 
to work a day or two after that. They used green coffee which 
had to be parched and then ground. For entertainment. the 
crew built themselves a little dance hall, a 12 x 12 picket room 
with a dirt floor .... only one door, no windows... .’? A kero- 
sene lamp was on the table where the boys piled their six- 
shooters. When a boy bought a ticket he laid his gun on the 
table until he was ready to leave. In this way shootine frays 
could not take place inside the building. Mr. Davidson said he 
remembered very little sickness in the camp. There was an 
epidemic of measles while he was there: ‘‘One woman died and 
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_we buried her. This was the beginning of the cemetery at Big 
Canyon, south of Dougherty.’’!8 


Progress of construction on the new railroad was followed 
-by the Denison, Texas, Sunday Gazetteer. A notice in the July 
4th issue, 1886, was: ‘‘W. L. Coswell, formerly superintendent 
of bridges and buildings at this place, is at the head of the 
- actual survey party from Gainesville North on the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe.’’ January 16, 1887 in the same paper 
_ there was an announcement that the new railroad was still going 
forward. On March 13, 1887, the Gazetteer predicted that in 
sixty days trains on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe would be 
| running between Gainesville and Kansas City.'4 


One of the best descriptions of work on the line from the 

north, above Purcell, is that given by Mrs. James A. Chitwood 
who went to live in Purcell about 1886 with her two brothers. 
| They were with a camp of men who were building the railroad 
| south from Arkansas City to Purcell. The contest spirit between 
the north and the south crews over which would be the first to 
get track laid into the proposed meeeting place of Purcell grew 
‘daily in excitement and in greater effort on the part of the men. 
**As a spur to their activity,’’ Mrs. Chitwood stated, ‘‘the Santa 
| Fe officials had offered the honor of driving a gold spike to the 
} contractor whose crews got his line through first to Purcell. 
) Price and Bell had the contract for the north end.’’ Her brothers 
} worked for them and she was their cook. It was a fine, exciting 
) life in those days, according to Mrs. Chitwood. ‘‘The meeting 
} point at Purcell was to mean more to me than the completion of 
( the Santa Fe lines.’’ Coming toward Pureell with the south Santa 
) He camps was a young carpenter named James A. Chitwood. He 
; was the man she met and later married. Mrs. Chitwood said the 
{ celebrating and jollification was really great when the line was 
(completed. ‘‘The south end won and nailed the golden spike 
»but I got the golden wedding ring.’’!° 


| It was much easier to get engaged and took far less time in 
those days than it did to get married because there were no 
‘preachers or priests anywhere around the railroad camps. In 
Forder to get married the young couple had to go by buggy to 
)Johnsonville, below old Shawneetown, to find a preacher to 
jmarry them. Proof that such a marriage was an utterly happy 
| one is found in Mrs. Chitwood’s comparison of her early days 
‘of marriage to that of her daughters’ with whom she lived in 
ther later life. She said she watched them in their lovely homes 
iwith all the modern comforts and conveniences and felt pity for 


13 [bid., Vol. 20, pp. 486-491. 

14 Sunday, Gazetteer, Denison, Texas. March 13, 1887, p. 3, col. 6, item. 2. 
H 15“Jndians and Pioneers,” Vol. 88, pp. 324-334. William S. Price 
| reported that the North Crew beat the South Crew by 4 days.—Ibid., Vol. 40, 
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them: ‘‘I would rather have one day in my little tent home 
with the floor made of grain-sacks stretched over prairie hay 
and its straw beds on wooden slats, than all their years of eas 
and comfort.”’ 


Rock Cut, when completed and with trains running throug] 
it, continued to interest people not only from the surroundings 
communities but from far away. In Davis, a favorite Sunday 
afternoon pastime in good weather was a walk to the Cut. Th 
Santa Fe ran excursion trains from as far south as Galveston 
so sightseers could visit where the railroad ‘‘had cut through ¢ 
rock mountain in the Indian Territory.’’ Roundtrip tickets fron 
Galveston were $1.00. According to Mrs. Lee Howell of Dough 
erty, Oklahoma, as many as 2,500 people would come to the Cu 
for the all day round trip on the train. ‘‘They would pile of 
the train, usually at Big Canyon,’’ said Mrs. Howell, ‘‘and tak 
to the hills.’’ When questioned as to what all the visitors dit 
during their visits to the rocky, rattlesnake-infested mountainon 
country, Mrs. Howell said the natives were never quite certain 
“‘Some of them came back hot, tired and ready to get on th 
return train and go home. Some of them got drunk, some go 
poison ivy, most of them got blistered, all of them though go 
their dollar’s worth out of the excursion trip.’’!6 


There was some trouble from hold-ups when the train ha’ 
to slow down to go through the Cut. The Santa Fe hired a guar 
to ride the train north from Ardmore to Davis, and then rid 
guard on the next southbound train from Davis to Ardmore.!? 


Lead, zinc and asphalt: mines were opened in the Rock Cu 
region, and a number of rock quarries were started, some o 
which still operate in the same vicinity more than a half a cen 
tury later. At one time during the early 1900’s blood pressure 
went up both collectively and individually when traces of gol: 
were discovered in the Arbuckle Mountains. 


The years 1901, 1906 and 1908 were important to the Roc 
Cut country because those were years in which floods occurre¢ 
Of the three years, 1908 was by far the most disastrous wher 
interference with the Santa Fe Railroad in the Arbuckle Mour 
tains was concerned. When the first right-of-way was laid, | 
ran along the banks of the Washita River before cutting throug 
the mountain. When the Washita River was on the rise, th 
railroad tracks would be covered within a short time. Up unt 
the flood of 1908 this situation was not too much of a hardshir 
trains might be held up for a few hours but with a few hout 
wait the water would run down and the train could gZ0 0 
through the inundated sections of track. 


16 Mrs. Lee Howell, Dougherty, Oklahoma. Personal Interview. 
17 “Indians and Pioneers,” Vol. 47, p. 489. 
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: The later part of May, 1908, disastrous storms struck in 
Oklahoma and Texas as well as in other states. Newspapers of 
the period carried many stories in regard to the great loss of 
life and property the storm was causing. So many bridges in 
Texas and Oklahoma were washed out, so much travel by train 
got tied up that one train was reported to have carried 1,000 
passengers on 13 coaches out of Oklahoma City at one time. This 
flood drowned 14 people at Colbert, Oklahoma, when they took 
refuge on an island that had formed between the old and new 
channels of Red River. Both the island and the people were 
lost as the Red River continued to rise rapidly. The northbound 
Santa Fe brought one train to Oklahoma City from Pauls Valley 
ion May 27, 1908. There was no travel south below Pauls Vailey 
because of high water.!8 


The Daily Ardmoreite of May 25, 1908 carried the story of 
increasing high water in the Canadian, Red and the Washita 
ivers. Tracks north of Ardmore in the Washita Canyon were 
uunder about six feet of water. The depot at Purcell was re- 
ported to be under eight feet of water. On May 26, Ardmore was 
ssompletely isolated where wire and rail service was concerned. 
{Un May 27, Dougherty was said to be submerged with water. 
(Money Creek which runs through the eastern section of the 
jArbuckle Mountains had backed water all the way to the Falls. 
m{he Western Union operator at Dougherty said that the rail- 


Janyon had been washed away; that much repair work would be 
fequired before train service could be resumed at that point. On 
May 28, 1908, the only section on the Santa Fe between Ard- 
ynore to Topeka where the tracks were still under water was 
¥hrough the Washita Canyon. Train crews could do nothing 
#bout repairing the tracks until the flood subsided. 


The Daily Ardmoreite for May 29 1908, stated that North 
Wexas papers reported 50 lives lost, 10 million dollar property 
oss, 2 million dollar crop loss, and 3 million dollar loss to the 
‘ailroads. This issue also reported the death of the Creek poet 
ind writer, Alex Posey, who drowned while trying to ford the 


North Canadian River.}84 


j ‘Track in the little canyon north of Dougherty was washed 
i! way and hence... . no train service to the north,’’ the June 3, 
908 issue of Zhe Daily Ardmoreite reported. ‘‘Engineer Riggs 
ho arrived last night in Ardmore, reported that when he came 
jrough the small canyon last night water was running over the 
Hails between Dougherty and Davis.’’ The next day, June 4, 
fie trains were running part of the time on the Santa Fe. They 


f 18 Shaince Daily Herald, May 27, May 28, 1908. 
| 18a “Story of Posey’s Death,” in The Poems of Alexander Laurence Posey 


\) Topeka, 1910). 
| 
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had run a light train over the tracks in the Little Canyon be-| 
tween Dougherty and Davis and believed that if the rains held | 
off, they could resume train service shortly. Their hopes were: 
dashed promptly by the Washita River. Instead of falling, the: 
waters started another rise and three or four feet of water were} 
standing in the Little Canyon. The company planned to raise} 
the tracks through that section enough to let the trains get back: 
on schedule. Ardmore’s summer normal students and the towns-. 
people were disgusted bacause there were a number of teachers; 
on the train enroute for Ardmore stuck at Davis.!® | 


The rains continued and water in the Washita Canyon had 
reached twelve feet by June 5. On June 8, 1908, Santa Fe offi- 
cials started re-routing north bound passengers east to Hailey-: 
ville and then on to Oklahoma City from there. ‘‘Trouble lay in 
the same place it did before, in the little canyon.’’ A six-foot 
rise on the Washita June 7, washed out all the cribbing and 
repairs, so the entire work force was put to work in the little 
canyon.’’29 


The headline in the Datly Ardmorette, June 9, 1908, ecar-+ 
fied this banner: ‘‘Water In Little Canyon Higher Than "Evert 
Before.’’ On June 11, the paper relayed the information that, 
the Santa I’e had 90 passengers lying over there waiting for a 
opportunity to leave Ardmore. Large numbers of passenger: 
were still coming in from the south to Ardmore, lying over there 
to try to get a northbound train on June 12, and crews were 
working hard to get to the still submerged tracks in Little Can- 
yon at the Rock Cut. The Daily Ardmoreiie, June 14, 1908, 
reported that ‘‘almost to the exact hour, first train in thre 
weeks—going north, left Ardmore today.’’ Losses were up intd 
the millions from the high waters because of the railroad’s 
inability to handle traffic, ‘and losses up into the thousands try4 
ing to care for all the passengers stranded along the way peur 
the trains were unable to go through Little Canyon. 


The Ardmoreite was optimistic too soon. By the next dayi 
the paper was forced to report that heavy rains had again tied 
up railroad traffic. The Santa Fe tracks were again submerged 
in the Canyon where the water was nine feet deep, higher thar 
ever before. One reporter gloomily surmised that it looked ag 
if the only way the Santa Fe could get to running again be | 
tween Ardmore and Davis was for a drouth to set in. Cautiously! 
on Tuesday, June 16, 1908, the paper stated: ‘‘Should no mord 

rain fall, should no further rise occur in the little canyon, anc 
the waters continue to recede as rapidly as they are going down 
at present, service was hoped to be resumed by Wednesda 
night.’? According to Mr. Fay Crossett, editor of the Davis 


19 The Daily Ardmoreite, June 4, 1908. 
20 Ibid, June 8, 1908. 
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News, four weeks went by during the 1908 flood without train 
service between Davis and Ardmore. 


On July 1, 1908, The Daily Ardmoreite paid the Santa Fe 
many compliments for the way the company eared for the pas- 
sengers stranded by the floods. The best accommodations were 
given whether the passengers were on through first class tickets, 
the article started, or on immigrant tickets. ‘‘The poor passenger 
was shown the same attention and care that the rich passenger 
was, no difference being shown.’’ 


CHANGING THE ROADBED 


By 1909, the Santa Fe had decided it was now time to move 
to higher ground. The Lovejoy Construction Company had been 
given the contract to grade a new road bed for the Santa Fe 
“over the mountain range between Davis and Dougherty, Okla- 
homa. Since the old road bed ran alongside the Washita River, 
in times of high water it was covered with water for long periods 
of time. This article stated that when the water was highest 
during the 1908 flood, it became 14 to 15 feet deep in the 
ee Out. AL 


On May 5, 1910, The Davis News carried the story about 
the new road bed, headlined ‘‘Raising Santa Fe Tracks At Rock 
eat’: 


The George B. Vaughan company has begun work on the cut 
through the mountain at the Little Washita canyon, for the Santa Fe. 
The railroad has had a great deal of trouble here for the past few 
years, with high water from the river. This cut through the mountain 
will cost several hundred thousand dollars. It will parallel the pres- 
ent track, but will be about thirty feet above the old line, removing 
any possibility of high water delay in the future. The cut will be more 
than 1,000 feet long cut to an average depth of about forty feet in 
solid rock. To do this work a force of men is making a detour track 
to use as a passing track for the trains while the mountain is being 
blasted. The passing track will cross the river twice in making the 
detour. 


This is one of the largest jobs of this kind. this side of the Rocky 
Mountains. The contractors have contracted to do the work in 
eighteen months. 


Santa Fe’s decision to rescue their ‘‘ Rock Cut railroad from 
the Washita River’s damp embrace’’ did not keep that particular 
region of the Arbuckle Mountains from continuing to be ‘‘some- 
thing of a jinx.’’ On December 14, 1910, the engine, tender, 
baggage car and smoker of the second section of train Number 
11, plunged into the Washita river between Ardmore and Davis. 
The accident occurred at a temporary bridge where the Santa 
Fe was changing its roadbed. One passenger was killed, prac- 


21 Davis News, Thursday, November 18, 1909. 
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tically decapitated by broken glass, and another died on the way 
to the Santa Fe Hospital at Temple, Texas.2” Mr. Crossett re 
ported that the southbound train was two hours late. Passengers 
said it was travelling at a perilous rate of speed when it went 
into the Rock Cut region. Fortunately, water in the river was 
only about two feet deep. ‘‘About 50 people were injured, a 
special train took all the doctors in Davis to the wreck so prompt 
aid might be given.’’*8 


The ‘‘Nemesis’’ which was in the mountains took one last 
slap at the Santa Fe before the new road bed could be com- 
pleted. On November 7, 1911, old Southbound Number 11 again 
met disaster. The accident occurred at Crusher, twelve miles 
south of Davis when Number 11, disregarding or misreading 
orders to wait in Dougherty for Number 18 which was running 
late. ‘‘The southbound train was slowing down to go on a siding 
when the northbound rounded a curve and the two engines col- 
lided.’’? The engineer was scalded fatally, a fireman was badly 
injured when he leaped from his engine. At first it was re- 
ported that no passengers were hurt but investigation showed 
that about thirty were injured, mostly from sprained ankles and 
wrists and broken fingers.*4 


In 1912 with the new Rock Cut completed and the new road 
bed high above the grasp of the Washita, the Santa Fe turned 
its attention to the plight of some of the farmers in that region 
of the state. Seed was sold on credit for farmers in the area who 
were unable to buy seed to plant. Sold at actual cost, the offer 
of seed was not open to those more fortunate farmers who eould 
buy seed and pay cash for it. S. H. Davis was in charge of dis- 
tributing the seed, each farmer to give his personal note which 
would draw six per cent interest, to mature December 1, 1912. 
“The Santa Fe deserves credit for their generosity and timely 
assistance to unfortunate farmers’’ was the closing thought of 
the editor of the Davis News,” 


Be ata Daily Ardmoreite, Ardmore, Oklahoma, December. 14, December 
23 Davis News, Davis, Oklahoma, December 15. 1910, p04, cols lye: 
24 Ibid., Thursday, November 9, 1911, p. 4, Col. 2. 
25 [bid., March 28, 1912. 
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Santa Fe train wreck on December 14, 1910, on the temporary bridge 
on the Washita River between Davis and Ardmore. 
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Santa Fe Excursion Train from South Texas to Rock Cut on the 

Washita River. One of three trains bringing about 2,500 people on 
the $1.00 roundtrip Excursion, in July, 1905, 
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SCHOOL DAYS AT EMAHAKA ACADEMY 
By Robert E. Trevathan* 


It was rather unusual, during Oklahoma Territorial days, 
for a white boy to attend an Indian missionary school. It was 
even more unusual for a white boy to attend an Indian mis- 
sionary school for girls. But Mr. Byron 8. Blake! of Enid is one 
of a handful of oldtimers left who can make this ‘‘boast’’ for 
during the years 1894 through 1897 he attended classes at 
Emahaka Academy, the Seminole Indian girls’ school which 
was located five miles south of Wewoka on the border of the 
Seminole Nation. Mr. Blake, now in his seventy-second year, has 
many fond memories of these early days, and like most indi- 
viduals whose life has spanned the gap between frontier and 
Sa times he likes to share his experiences of years ago with 
others. 


The Blakes lived first in a log house then in a frame house 
just outside the high iron fence that surrounded the school 
grounds, the family consisting of the parents, U. 8. Grant Blake 
and his wife Lola, two little girls, Byron, the oldest child, and 

another boy who was born while the family occupied the frame 
house. Mr. Blake’s father was assistant engineer at the academy, 
and it was due to this circumstance that young Byron attended 
classes. 


The academy building itself, the picture of which appeared 
on official school stationary, was a very impressive stone and 


*Robert E. Trevathan, member of Oklahoma State Writers and of 
Western Writers of America, Inc., has stories in western magazines and a 
western novel published. He contributes “School Days at Emahaka Academy” 
to The Chronicles, in tribute to his father-in-law, Mr. Byron S. Blake and 
the latter’s uncle, Rev. Wm. P. Blake, Supt. of Emahaka, 1894-1906.—KEd. 

1 Byron S. Blake was born April 25, 1888 at La Fontaine, Kansas. After 
the Cherokee Strip was opened to settlement, he lived for a short while near 
a small post-office centered community named Jetmore, about a mile south 
of present day Hillsdale in Garfield County. When his school days at Emahaka 
were over he removed to Herington, Kansas. He served in Company E. of 
Ist Infantry, Ft. Riley, Kansas, from 1908 until 1812. The following year he 
married Mary G. Wofford cf Burton, Kansas. The couple have five daughters, 
all of whom are members of the Ruth Chapter, Order of the Eastern Star, in 
Enid. The daughters are Lola McClain, Kleta Northup, Ruth Weber, Mari- 
anne Trevathan and Joan Lee Watts. Mr. Blake became a Mason in 1928. 
and is Past Patron, Ruth Chapter, Order of the Eastern Star; he is also Past 
Watchman of the Shepherds, Order of the White Shrine of Jerusalem. Mrs. 
Blake became a member of the Eastern Star in 1927, and was Worthy Matron 
| in 1944. In November, 1957, Mr. Blake retired from carrying mail on Rural 
| Route No. 5 out of Enid. At the time of his retirement he had worked for the 
L post office department for almost forty years, and he had driven more than 
a million miles on his route, mostly on unpaved country roads. 
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brick structure four stories high in its central part, with spa- 
cious porches on the two triple-storied wings that were accentu- 
ated by turrets on the southeast and northeast corners. It was 
built by the Seminole Nation in 1892-1893, costing over $50,000, 
an exact replica of Mekusukey Academy, located four miles 
southwest of Seminole, which opened for school purpases in 1891 
for Seminole boys. Full capacity of the boarding department at 
Emahaka was 112 students. The primary class room, Mr. Blake 
well remembers, was on the second or main floor, as was the 
superintendent’s office and living quarters. Also on the main 
floor were the intermediate and music class rooms, the latter 
which contained a number of pianos, and the general assembly 
room, which was also used for the older students’ class room. 
The kitchen was in the basement, as well as the laundry and the 
dining room, which was furnished with long wooden tables, 
chairs and benches and a piano. The infirmary was on the third 
floor, and the teachers and students roomed on the third and 
fourth floors, each of these floors having identical lavatory and 
bath arrangements in the central part of the building, west side. 
Very modern for its time, the building had hot and cold running 
water on each floor, with steam heat as well as fireplaces sup- 
plying warmth for the rooms. The engine and boiler house were 
located on the west side of the building, which faced east; and a 
huge wooden water tank bound with metal bands was in the 
upper part of the southeast turret. 


Superintendent at the school from the time its doors 
opened in 1894 until the end of the school term in 1906, was 
William Packer Blake,? Byron Blake’s uncle. The Reverend 
Blake’s missionary work among the Seminoles had begun in 1887, 
when his services were secured by John Jumper, former prin- 
cipal Chief of the Seminoles and well known Baptist preacher, 
but an adequate discussion of his wonderful and influential work 
among the Seminoles would require a separate article. A daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Clarence Hixson, now living in Shawnee, was very 
helpful in recalling many details of the Emahaka building. And 
her memories of her father and of her early school days at Ema- 
haka are indeed cherished. 


Byron’s teacher at Emahaka was a Miss Zanna Prickett, who 
was in charge of the primary department. Attending classes 
with Byron was another boy, the son of one of the two women on 
the cooking staff. The two boys naturally became close play- 
mates, surrounded as they were by upwards of 100 Seminole girls 
who boarded at the academy. The boys got more than a fair 
share of teasing, too, but somehow they managed to weather this 
in stride. But at times the girls made it a little uncomfortable 


2A biographical sketch of the Reverend Wm. P. Blake is given in the 
Appendix at the end of this article, including a letter written by him at the 
age eighty years from Hyattsville, Maryland, to Dr. Grant Foreman. 
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And their children, the son Byron standing at center. 
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for him, Byron remembers. ‘‘I still have calluses on the backs 
of my heels where some of the girls used to step on ’em when we 
marched into the dining room in the basement,’’ he says 
jokingly. 


_ One of the things he remembers about his teacher Miss 
Prickett was that she gave him a barlow knife for Christmas, a 
knife that he carried for years afterward. That Miss Prickett 
was highly regarded and loved is attested to in a letter Byron’s 
mother wrote in early December, 1895, to her own mother, who 
lived on a claim in northern Garfield County. Miss Prickett had 
suffered an attack of pleurisy, and Mrs. Blake said in her letter: 
‘I went up to see her awhile. . . . she was so glad to see me. She 
18 Just as sweet as she can be.”’ 


This letter, written on both sides of a sheet of Emahaka 
Mission letterhead stationary, has a Bible message (Proverbs 
IV, 7-9) along the left-hand margin, and it also gives candid 
insight into family and school life at Emahaka. The letter was 
begun on a Sunday evening and said, in part: 


Byron and Blanche [Byron’s younger sister] went to Sunday 
School this morning. I made Blanche’s little blue and white cashmere 
dress over and she wore it to Sunday School this morning. How 
sweet the little things did look after I got them dressed and how 
thankful I am that they can go to Sunday School together. Little Boob 

[Beryl, the youngest of the Blake children at this time] cried because 
she could not go with them but she had to have a handkerchief with 
some ‘fume on it just the same so I put a clean dress on her doll and 
she wrapped her dollie up in it and was all right then. Grant ate 
dinner with us today but he just stayed one hour and it seemed so 
lonesome I went over and stayed in the engine house with Grant a 
while. ... Byron has taken the water bucket over to his Poppa, and 
is back and now getting feed for the cow... Monday morning. Will 
try this morning to finish my letter. We are all well. We just fin- 
ished breakfast and it is 8:15, nearly time for the first school bell to 
ring. It looks as if we are going to have a nice day but it is 
freezing. 


It was a coincidence that this letter made mention of the 
‘‘water bucket’’ and the Blakes’ cow, for there were incidents 
concerning each that Byron vividly recalls. The cow had been 
bitten by a rattlesnake and had to be shot. Byron remembers that 
his father led the cow about a mile beyond a pond west of the 
academy where the suffering animal was put out of her misery 
with a Winchester rifle bullet. Concerning the water bucket, 
one of young Byron’s chores was to haul water to their house 
from one of the cisterns near the academy building, using a five 
gallon can which he let ride on his ‘‘hand’’ wagon. One day 
when he was hauling some water to the house, just after he 
passed through the gate in the iron fence, ‘‘several Indian boys 
came up on horses, yelling and shooting off sixguns, showing off 
for the girls at the school.’’ That was one time when Byron, 
who was then about eight years old, was thankful for the hollow 
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postoak tree that stood near the fence. ‘‘I forgot all about my 
bucket of water and ducked into the hollow side of that tree,”’ 
he recalls. Then when the excitement was over, it was a scared 
boy who peered around the old dead tree and saw a stream of 
water spurting from a bullet hole in the side of the five gallon 
can. But, aside from a few uneasy moments, the water ‘‘bucket’’ 
was the only casualty, and it was soon replaced. 


The only other time that Mr. Blake was frightened by In- 
dians happened on his trip to Emahaka from his grandfather’s 
claim near Jetmore, which used to be about a mile south of 
present Hillsdale. His father had preceded the rest of the family, 
and it was necessary that Mrs. Blake follow with the children. 
From Jetmore to Perry the trip was made by wagon (a vehicle 
used in the Cherokee Strip opening), with Byron’s uncle doing 
the driving. Byron recalls: ; 


Before we started on the trip, Grandpa had told me a lot of tales 
about Indians. ... At this time { had never seen an Indian, and what 
Grandpa had told me made me dread meeting one. Later I learned he 
had been talking about the wild Plains tribes that had caused so much 
concérn some years before, but I didn’t know this when we struck 
out for Hmahaka. To me an Indian was an Indian, a red-skinned 
warrior who would just as soon lift your scalp as not.” 


So it was with grave foreboding that young Byron boarded 
the Santa Fe train at Perry, heading for ‘‘Indian country.’’ 
There were momentary diversions when the train passed through 
Guthrie and Oklahoma City, but he continued to worry about 
what he should do to save his sealp once Indians were encoun- 
tered. When the train arrived at Purcell a norther was making 
up, Byron remembers. And after their luggage was taken inside 
the Santa Fe depot, his mother sent him to a store on a hill about 
a quarter of a mile away to get a half gallon can of milk. But- 
toning up his coat against the chill in the biting air, Byron 
started to the store, fearful of meeting an Indian but knowing 
he had to fetch the milk for his baby sisters. Miraculously, it 
seemed, he made the trip without seeing a single Indian. By the 
time he got back, he was shivering in the piercing wind that was 
howling in from the north, his hand stiff and cold in its grip on 
the bail of the milk can. He could hardly wait until he got back 
inside the depot where he could thaw out in front of the big 
pot-bellied stove. Opening the door, he quickly rushed inside the 
building, the icy wind at his back. And it was at this moment 
that he became aware of a half dozen or more dark-skinned 
blackhaired men who were hunkering around the stove their 
hands held out to absorb the heat from the fire. Indians ! Feel- 
ing the draft from the open door, the Indians looked around at 
young Byron. He froze in his shoes, unable to move a muscle. 
Then before he knew what was happening the biggest Indian in 
the crowd came over to him, shut the door, and picked up the 
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stunned boy and stood him on a table near the stove. ‘‘The 
Indian pried my fingers from the bail of the milk can and took 
both by freezing hands and began rubbing them in his long 
hair, making huffing noises like a buffalo.’’ The Indian was 
rubbing his hands in this manner to warm them, Byron later 
learned. But at the moment he only knew that a very big 
Indian had hold of him, and did not seem to want to let go. 
‘‘That Indian’s face was right up against mine,’’ Mr. Blake 
recalls with humor. ‘‘His face seemed to be a yard wide, and I 
knew my luck had run out. Something inside me just melted 
right down and turned to water..... I’ll never forget it as long 
as J live.’’ 


At Emahaka Byron Blake became close friends with a num- 
ber of Seminoles, relatives and parents of the boarding students. 
He remembers that sometimes they brought in wild strawberries 
and gave them to the school, receiving a loaf of bread from one 
of the cooks in exchange. And at Christmas the Indians brought 
in lots of pecans, filling a huge wooden box in the storeroom of 
the basement next to the kitchen. ‘‘That box was so big I could 
barely see over it standing on tip-toe,’’ Byron said. ‘‘ And when 
the box was empty I could lie down inside and stretch out with- 
out my hands or feet touching either end.’’ Once one of the 
Seminole town chiefs made him a present of a bois d’are bow and 
a half dozen blunt-tipped second-growth dogwood arrows for 
his birthday. Byron took the bow and arrows to Saw Pit, Colo- 
rado, when the family visited there in 1896, and he remembers 
lending them to some cowboys who wanted to ‘‘shoot at one 
another.’’ 


Ewing Saddler, the farm boss at Emahaka, met Mrs. Blake 
and her children at Purcell and took them the rest of the way 
in a wagon drawn by a team of oxen, making the trip in three 
days, fording Little River above Sasakawa. Mr. Saddler was a 
big, raw-boned man who wore a full mustache and a wide- 
brimmed hat, Byron remembers, and once a week it was the farm 
boss’s job to butcher a beef and several hogs. The smoke house 
was built over the cyclone cellar west of the Academy and north 
of the huge woodpile near the engine-boiler house, and here a 
good supply of pork was kept on hand. Mr. Saddler had a to- 
bacco patch near the log house where he and his mother lived 
with the Blakes, and the seeds for the bermuda grass that still 
grows on the east slope of the old academy grounds was planted 
by him, Mr. Blake attests. Another pleasant memory associated 
with Emahaka was the evenings spent around the fireplace in 


the log house, when the children popped corn and ‘‘Grandma”’ 


Saddler smoked her clay pipe, picking up live coals from the 
fire hearth with her fingers to keep her pipe lighted. 


Mr. Blake also remembers the interesting process by which 
the farm boss cured his own tobacco. He would take a length of 
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hickory sapling, tbout two feet long and five or six inches in 
diameter, and drill a three-inch hole through the center with 
an auger. Then a plug was put in one end of the hole, and half 
a dried peach prepared by ‘‘Grandma’’ Saddler was tamped 
down tightly inside the hole against the plug. Next, stemmed 
tobacco leaves which had gone through the ‘‘sweat’’ process were 
tamped into the hole with a stob and a mallet, until a layer about 
half an inch thick was attained. Another half of dried peach 
was added, then a second layer of tamped tobacco. This process 
was repeated until the length of hickory was filled, then another 
plug was wedged into the open end of the hole against the 
tobacco. Green hickory was used, too, so the juices could work 
on the tobacco, supplementing the peach flavor. When the farm 
boss had thus prepared several caches of ‘‘plug’’ tobacco, he 
would toss them into the hay in the shed loft behind the log 
house, and here the tobacco would season, ready for use some 
months later. 


Other memories Mr. Blake has of Emahaka school days in- 
elude the occasion he was carried out into deep water in the 
pond southeast of the academy building and was obliged to learn 
to swim; the winter that ice was cut from the pond and stored 
in kegs in a makeshift icehouse for use the following summer; 
the barrel of apples with the crock of applesauce in the middle 
that the superintendent received from Maryland each Christmas; 
the time he saw a huge pile of walnut poles at Wewoka which 
were cut for the government to be used for gunstocks; and the 
incident of a male teacher who, about to punish a big Indian 
girl for some infraction of the rules, got pushed into a handy 
laundry basket and ‘‘accidently’’ got tumbled down a flight of 
stairs, fortunately getting no broken bones in the process. 


Yes, Byron 8. Blake has many fond memories associated 
with school days at Kmahaka Academy. And even though his 
early school experiences were definitely unusual, aside from the 
regular sessions of spelling, reading, arithmetic and ‘‘Barnes’ 
language lessons,’’ there is not a day of it which he regrets 
having experienced. 


APPENDIX 


William Packer Blake was born in Martinsburg, Pa., November 14 
1857. He was the son of James Blake, Sr., who, having lived in Mar- 
tinsburg since 1820, was declared “the oldest male resident of Mar- 
tinsburg” in his obituary story that appeared in The Martinsburg 
Weekly Herald, issue of July 9, 1896. After attending the public 
schools of Martinsburg, W. P. Blake learned the printer’s trade, which 
he followed for three years at Singer’s Glen, Va. He was a member of 
the Baptist church, and he began preaching at Singer’s Glen prior to a 
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two-year course of study he pursued in the Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary at Louisville, Ky. In 1880 he became pastor of a church in Wel- 
don, N. C., and remained there until 1883, when he succeeded Dr. H. F. 
Buckner in general missionary work among the Creek and Seminole 
Indians. He resided at Eufaula during this early missionary work, 
and helped to edit a denominational organ entitled Indian Missionary. 
(Ref., The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. 29, p. 488.) In the fall of 1884 
he went to Herington, Kansas, where he organized a Baptist church 
and was its pastor for two years. He returned to Indian Territory in 
1887 as missionary to the Seminoles, at the request of the Rev. John 
Jumper, former Principal Chief, and was made superintendent of the 


Soe Academy for ti at Sasakwa., Usually there were about 
thirty boarding pupils a e Sasakwa school, and he remained here 
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until removing to Hmahaka Academy, where he was both superin- 
tendent and postmaster until 1906, at the close of that year’s school 
term. (Seminole Indian education and the control of tribal revenues 
passed to the Department of Interior with the passage of the Five 
Tribes Act in 1906.) Afterward, he was a general missionary for a 
short time, then superintendent of an orphan home at Unchuka, Choc- 
taw Nation. Later, for a two-year period, he was at Okmulgee, at the 
Creek Indian Orphan’s Home. His relationship with the Seminoles 
brought him into close fellowship with the whole Nation, and the 
effects of his nineteen years work among the full-bloods, mixed- 
bloods and the Negroes among them is felt to this day. 


The following letter was written 3/3/37 by W. P. Blake, addressed 
to Grant Foreman, Oklahoma Historian. It is found in the ‘Indian- 
Pioneer Papers” (Foreman Collection), Vol. 77, pp. 213-216, Indian 
Archives, Oklahoma Historical Society. 


Hyattsville, Md., 3/3/37 


Dear Mr. Foreman: 


Now in my 80th year, I am not so sure J can recall much of interest 
of my) work with the Seminoles, tho’ I think I am wide awake enough 
to the present condition, to retain my seat on the Supreme Court, if 
I happen to be there, and I am sorry about the attack. 


My relation with the Seminoles were of such a nature as to bring 
us into intimate fellowship the whole Nation, both of the full-bloods, 
mixed bloods and the negroes among them. 


Caesar Bowlegs, well-known in the Nation once said, when shak- 
ing hands with me, “Why, Mista Blake, you’s de Fadda of all the 
Seminole children—” This grew out of the fact that I was Superin- 
tendent of one of their schools for about 19 years. Some of the girls 
who were there in our first years, later sent their children, 


Rev, John Jumper, was Principal Chief when I was called to the 
school, and through him, the America Baptist Home Mission Society 


of New York, commissioned me as Missionary to the Seminole Gov- 


- ernment on November 14, 1887, 30th anniversary of my birthday— 


That suggests the sort of man — Bro Jumper was over six feet tall, 
large body, and very dark for an Indian. He was a Baptist preacher, 


and greatly beloved as their Chief. He had a close friend, Rev. James 
' Factor, who in their early life in the South, before their removal to 


3See the Indian-Pioneer Papers (Foreman Collection), Vol. 77, pp. 213- 
217, for a more detailed account of William Packer Blake’s work among the 
Seminoles. Also see D. C. Gideon, Indian Territory Descriptive Biographical 
and Genealogical (New York and Chicago, 1910), pp. 667, 668. 
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Indian Territory, had been whipped publicly for professing Se 
tianity. That was, I think before Bro. Jumper was Chief. Both these 
men were Christians, tho’ some time troubled by drink, which was 
common in those days. 


May I say here, in my contact with the Seminoles, I found, drink- 
ing intoxicating liquor, did much harm to them. It was hard for them 
to resist an invitation to drink, and Christian character suffered much’ 


I thought then, and am sure now that their early drinking of 
osofke as children created an appetite for whiskey etc. Drink is a 
curse. 


Rey. ed who succeeded Jumper as Principal Chief, was 
much interested 1n his people, a loyal friend of the schools and car- 
ried on much the same as Bro. Jumper. During Hulputta’s incum- 
bency they thought seriously of a removal into Mexico, and Hulputta 
in company with others went down into Mexico to view the country. 
He could talk a very little English, so that an interpreter, Mrs. Alice 
B. Davis, a half-blood, accompanied the party as interpreter. How- 
ever, nothing came of this trip. 


This Mrs. Alice B. Davis, was a sister of John F. Brown, who 
succeeded Holputta as P. Chief of the Nation. Mr. Brown was in mer- 
chandise business at Sasakwa when I first met him, and I had called 
on him to get the keys of the academy building. He was, I think the 
real leader of the interests of the Nation, even while Jumper ance 
Holputta were in the Chieftancy. His Bro. Jackson who was treasure? 
of the Nation was in business at Wewoka, merchandise. This Brown 
family, John F., Andrew Jackson, and Mrs. Alice Brown-Davis, were 
undoubtedly the real leaders, and did much to advance their people. 


They were highly favored by birth, their father having been 
U.S. Surgeon Physician, a Scotchman, in the U. S, Army, located ai 
or near Ft. Gibson in the early days— He was a linguist and maste: 
of several] languages, (as I was told). Any way John F. Brown anc 
Mrs. Davis and Jackson received considerable education, which addec 
to inherited talent fitted them for leadership. 


In the affairs of the Seminole Nation with the U.S. Government— 
in arranging the Educational part of it, two large brick buildings 
and necessary other buildings for schooling purposes were erected ant 
as I understood it, a sufficient sum of money was set apart to main 
tain the schools. These were boarding schools to accommodate 11: 
pupils. We tried them one year as co-educational, and then decide 
it would be better to make one a Boys’ school and one a Girls’ schoo 
I should say it was first a Girls’ School —capacity about 30 — whei 
the new buildings were ready we tried the co-ed plan. 


As I then understood, it was my impression, the Educational ques 
tion was practically settled for years to come. Provision had also bee! 
made for attendance of some of the children at Public Day schools— 
So far as the Seminole support of the schools was concerned, and th 


money allotted each of the Boarding Schools was believed sufficien 
for all expenses. 


At first the A. B.H.M Society was associated in the support o 
the school. About 1894 the Society withdrew, with the full consent 
the Seminoles, who gladly took over the support of myself and othe 
helpers, and we were under the management of the Supt. of Educatio 
of the Seminole Nation. I was given a free hand, so to speak, an 
carried on just as I had when in cooperation with the ABHM Society; 
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Later we came under the management of the Indian Agency at Mus- 
kogee, which also gave me a free hand, and we carried on just the 
same — Having begun in 1887 as a mission school, and being retained 
in charge as the changes in management came on, we carried on as a 
Mission School, to May 1906. 


During these years the Brown family were leaders — At my 


suggestion Mrs. Alice Brown_Davis succeeded me as Superintendent 


of the school. 


As I recall it, Thomas McGeisey, a full hlood, was Supt. of Educa- 
tion when I begun my work. ink be was followed_by Rev. 
orse ife, who was a frequent visitor to the school, and a goo 
influence among the people. soe ee SO aS nos go 
iperintent. Wm Factor was on the School Board: e Brown 
Brothers, John F. and A. J. had associated with them in business Mr 
C. C. Long in the name of the Wewoka Trading Co. His opinion as he 
expressed it to me, of John F. Brown, was “he is the soul of honor.” 
My business relations with the Browns were always pleasant, and they 
treated me with the respect, that made me appreciate them among my 
dearest friends. None of them perfect. Neither was I, but in our work 
together we welded a friendship that holds, and it would be a joy 
to-day, to meet any one of them — It is a hope of mine that some, at 


least, of their children will hold up the high standards of those who 
have gone on, 


Now, you may have to write me again, if you wish to know more. 


Respectfully, 
W. P. Blake 
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LIEUTENANT WM. E. BURNETT: NOTES ON REMOVAL 
OF INDIANS FROM TEXAS TO INDIAN TERRITORY 
By Raymond Estep* 


Part I 


Much of the pre-Civil War history of Oklahoma is the 
story of its Indian inhabitants, with the addition, after 1803, of 
the U. S. Army’s operations in the area. After 1820 the Indian 
story is primarily that of removal to and resettlement in the 
Indian Territory (generally in the eastern half of present Okla- 
homa)—a story that has been well told by Grant Foreman and 
others. Although most of the Indians resettled in Oklahoma were 
moved from the east and north, several groups removed volun- 
tarily or forcibly to the western part of Indian Territory from 
south of Red River, before the Civil War period that saw the 
founding of Fort Cobb.! Texas—as a republic, and later as a 
state—like states east of the Mississippi, had her problems with 
Indians, problems that were faced in different ways by her sev- 
eral chief executives. In their policies, they alternated between 
employment of the rifle and extension of the olive branch, be- 
tween open warfare and establishment of reservations. In the 
end, however, the ever increasing pressure of settlement forced 
the removal of most of the Indians from Texas soil.? 


*Dr. Raymond Estep, Professor of History in Research Studies, Air 
University, U.S.A.F., Maxwell Air Force Base, Montgomery, Alabama, is a 
former contibutor to The Chronicles (“First Panhandle Land Land Grant,” 
Vol. XXXVI, No. 4, pp. 358-70). His contribution here, “Removal of the 
Texas Indians . . ”. includes letters of Lieut. William E. Burnet to his 
father, Hon. David G. Burnett, firat president of the Republic of Texas. 
published with introduction and annotations. These letters present a record 
of events in Oklahoma that occurred in the two-year period immediately pre- 
ceding the Civil War, as seen by a young lieutenant of the First Infantry 
Regiment, U.S.A. The length of Dr. Estep’s manuscript necessitates the pre- 
sentation of the Burnet letters as a series published in The Chronicles, of 
which the first appears here as Part I, the others to be continued in follow- 
ing numbers of the magazine. The text of the letters is given as found in the 
originals in the Rosenberg Library at Galveston, Texas, with the original form 
and spelling. Only in a few instances have simple punctuation and para- 
graphing been added for clearness in the printed text—Ed. 

1 For earlier articles on Fort Cobb published in The Chronicles of Okla- 
homa, see Muriel H. Wright, “A History of Fort Cobb,” Vol. XXXIV (Spring, 
1956). pp. 53-71; C. Ross Hume. “Historic Sites Around Anadarko,” Vol. 
XVI (Dec. 1938), pp. 410-424; B. B. Chapman. “Establishment of the Wichita 
Reservation.” Vol. XI (Dec. 1933), pp. 1044-1055; Grant Foreman, “Histori- 
cal Background of the Kiowa-Comanche Reservation,” Vol. XIX (June 1941), 
pp. 129-140. | 

2 Walter P. Webb and H. Bailey Carroll (eds.), The Handbook of Texas 
(Austin, 1952), Vol. I, pp. 879-882. The story of the Texas Indians and their 
removal is told at length in Anne Muckleroy, “The Indian Policy of the Re- 
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With the conclusion of the Mexican War a new element 
began, to exert its influence on Indian affairs in Texas. This new 
element, the U. 8S. Army, became a key factor on the Frontier 
with the construction by the Government of a line of defense 
posts beyond the areas of settlement from Red River into south- 
western Texas. The original outposts were erected in response 
to a joint resolution addressed to Congress by the Texas Legis- 
lature on March 20, 1848, asking the establishment of ‘‘a chain 
of military posts, in advance of the settlements, between Red 
River and the Rio Grande, and that said posts shall be removed 
from time to time as the settlements advance.’’$ 


In 1848-1849 the Army built and manned Fort Worth, on 
-the Trinity; Fort Graham, on the Brazos; Fort Gates, on the 
Leon; Fort Croghan, on a tributary of the Colorado; Fort Mar- 
tin Scott, near present Fredericksburg; and Fort Inge, on the 
San Antonio-Eagle Pass road. In less than two years white 
settlers had passed this line of forts and were again demanding 
protection. In response to their pleas, the Texas Legislature, 
in a joint resolution of January 28, 1850, petitioned Congress 
asking that an ‘‘adequate and sufficient force be placed upon 
‘the frontier and borders of the State... . to protect lives, per- 
sons and property ... .’’* This request, like that of 1848, 
brought positive action by the government. In 1851 Major Gen- 
eral Persifor F'. Smith, Commanding General of the Department 
of Texas, with headquarters in San Antonio, personally selected 
sites for a new exterior chain of forts beyond the line of set- 
tlement. Beginning at its northern terminus at Fort Belknap, 
on the Brazos, the line extended southwestward through Fort 
Phantom Hill, on the Clear Fork of the Brazos; Fort Chad- 
_bourne, on a branch of the Colorado; Fort McKavett, on the 
San Saba; Fort Terrett, on the Llano; and reached its southern 
outpost at Fort Clark, on Las Moras Creek.® 


| 
» public of Texas,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, Vols. XXV and XXVI 
» (1921-1922) ; Lena C. Koch, “The Federal Indian Policy of Texas, 1845-1860,” 
ibid., Vol. XXVIII and XXIX (1924-1925); George D. Harmon, “The 
| United States Indian Policy in Texas, 1845-1860,” Mississippi Valley His- 
| torical Review, Vol. XVII (Dec. 1930), pp. 377-403; W. P. Webb, The Texas 
Rangers (Boston-New York, 1935), pp. 151-172; Averam B. Bender, The 
March of Empire: Frontier Defense in the Southwest, 1848-1860 (Lawrence, 
1952), pp. 206-217. 
3 Ben G. Oneal, “The ‘Beginnings of Fort Belknap,” Socthwestern His- 
torical Quarterly, LXI (April 1958), p. 509, quoting H. P. N. Gammel, Tie 
Laws of Texos (10 Vols., Austin, 1898), Vol. II, p. 206. 

4 Oneal, loo. cit., 509-510, quoting Gammel. op. cit., Vol. HI, p. 523. 

5 Smith to Lt. Col. Wm. G. Freeman, July 19, 1853, in M. L. Crimmins 
| (ed.), “W. G. Freeman’s Report on the Eighth Military Department,” 
) Southwestern Historical Quarterly, Vol. LIV (Oct. 1950), pp. 211-216. Smith 
| declared that General Belknap had already chosen the site for Fort Belknap 
i when Smith reached that place. 


| 


| 
( 
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General Smith’s plan originally provided for the newer — 
exterior line of forts to be manned by infantry units and the | 
older interior line by cavalry troops, the latter being so located _ 
because of the desire to place them nearer settled areas where 
sources of forage for horses were more readily available. This 
plan of Smith’s did not prove workable in practice, and in the | 
late summer of 1853 the policy of maintaining a two-line system | 
of posts was abandoned, the inner posts were closed, and per- | 
sonnel and equipment were moved to the new posts on the | 
outer line.® 


Shortly before this time another agency of the Federal gov- 
ernment, the Indian Office, also began to exert its influence on 
Indian affairs in Texas. To this ageney passed administrative 4 
control of all Indian tribes within the boundaries of Texas upon 
the admission of Texas into the Union. One of the first problems | 
faced by Washington in the handling of its new wards was that | 
of finding a home for them within the settled areas of Texas or 
along its frontier, a problem complicated by the fact that Texas 
had retained all of its public lands upon becoming a state. Lack- 
ing land on which to establish reservations in the area, the Fed- 
eral government temporized while waiting for Texas to designate 
some of its public lands for the purpose. This the Texas Legis- 
lature finally did on February 6, 1854, by authorizing the es- 
tablishment of two four-league (18,576-acre) reservations on 
the Brazos River in western Texas just to the east of the line 
of the newly-located Army posts.’ The first of these, the Brazos} 
Indian Reservation, subsequently doubled in size, was located | 
by General Randolph B. Marcy in the summer of 1854 some} 
twelve miles south of Fort Belknap in three huge bends of the? 
Brazos River. Here some 2,000 Caddo, Anadarko, Kichai,, 
Tawaconi, Tonkawa, and Waco Indians erected their villages) 
and began farming operations.’ Some forty-five miles to the? 
west Marcy located the Comanche Indian Reservation on the? 
Clear Fork of the Brazos. To this reserve originally came mine 


450 Penateka (‘‘Honey-eaters’’) Comanches after their signing 


of the treaty of August 30, 1855. 


The irresistible pressure of white settlement was to make 
these reservations only way-stops on a journey that was event-/ 
ually to take the Indians to present Oklahoma. For, contrar 
to some expectations, concentration of the tribesmen on the 
Brazos reserves did not bring an end to raids by Indians, alon 
or in small groups, on isolated frontier farms, ranches, and vil+ 

6 Ibid., pp. 215-216; “ > 1bi | 

Tile ESD si Teas Sina Bee tes 


8 Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 209-210, 882, 954: II. 267: Ruper i . 
> DAS) > ? > > > pert N. Rich d 5 Th 
Comanche Barrier to South Plains Settlement (Glendale, 1933), et 210-239:) 
Grant Foreman, A History of Oklahoma (Nerman, 1942), p. 97. 
9 Handbook of Texas, Vol. I, p. 384-385; Vol. II, p. 267. 
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lages, raids marked by theft, arson and sometimes death. AI- 
though the reservation Indians probably were largely guiltless 
of these activities in which the Plains Indians were known to 
be engaged, the reserve groups, being near at hand and easily 
located, bore the brunt of the accusations. Hardly had they been 
relocated when new pleas went forth to Austin and Washington 
for reef in the form of more protection from or removal of the 
Indians from Texas. Regardless of whether the reservation 
Indians were the guilty parties —and many, especially Army 
personnel, maintained they were not—the ultimate decision— 
removal—was foreordained. 


In the face of mounting pressure, events reached a climax 
with the appearance of John R. Baylor at the Brazos Reserva- 
tion on May 23, 1859, at the head of several hundred white 
settlers threatening to attack the Indians. In the ensuing 
skirmishing three persons were killed and several wounded. 
Although casualties had been few, Indian agents and Army 
officers feared the worst, and dispositions were made to defend 
the Lower Reserve with troops from Fort Belknap and Camp 
Radziminski. Texas, for its part, moved a Ranger unit into the 
area.1° 


With rabble rousers fanning anti-reservation sentiment to 
a fever height in the frontier press, government representa- 
tives realized that the Indians could not be peacefully main- 
tained in Texas and hurriedly took steps to move them north 
of Red River. On June 11, 1859, orders were issued for the 
removal of ali the reservation Indians.!! A week later (June 
18) a site-selection party, headed by Elias Rector, Superinten- 
dent of the Southern Superintendency, set out from Fort Ar- 
buckle in search of a suitable location for the Texas Indians. 
After visiting Medicine Bluff Creek in the present Fort Sill 
area, the group continued north to the Washita where Rector 
chose a reservation site near present Fort Cobb. On June 30, the 
party returned to Fort Arbuckle where Rector conferred with 
Robert S. Neighbors, Superintendent of the Texas Indians, who 
arrived from Fort Belknap on the same day. On July 1, with 
Neighbors leading the discussion, the chiefs of the Texas In- 
dians approved Rector’s designated location for their new 
home.!” 


Neighbors returned to Texas on July 5, and immediately 
took the necessary steps to move the tribes to the reservation on 
the Washita. The Comanches, under agent Mathew Leeper, with 


10 Jbid., I, p. 219; Richardson op. cit., pp. 233-266. 

11 Handbook of Texas, Vol. I, p. 384; Foreman, A History of Oklahoma, 
p. 95. 

12 W. S. Nye, Carbine & Lance (Norman, (1943), pp. 26-27; Chapman, 
op., cit., 1047; Foreman, A History of Oklahoma, 95-97; Foreman. “Historical 
Background of the Kiowa-Comanche Reservation,” loc. cit., p. 133. 
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support of one infantry company, started north on July 30. 
puperintecdan Neighbors and Agent Shapley P. Ross, with the 
tribes of the Lower Reserve, got under way on August 1. The 
two contingents, travelling by different routes, met at the Red 
River crossing on August 7. On the following day this vast 
pilgrimage of over 1,400 Indians, with all they could transport 
of their worldly goods, forded Red River and headed north in 
flight from their Brazos reservation homes.!* Rejoicing at his 
so-far-successful hegira, Neighbors wrote his wife: ‘‘I have this 
day crossed all the Indians out of the heathen land of Texas and 
am now out of the land of the Philistines.’’!4 Protecting the 
Indians from their Texas enemies in their march to the Wash- 
ita were two Second Cavalry companies under Major George 
H. Thomas and two First Infantry Companies under Captain 
Joseph B. Plummer.!® Major Thomas’ troops left the migrants 
on August 15, before they reached the Washita, and returned to 
Camp Cooper. Captain Plummer departed for the same post 
with his infantry units on the 19th.1¢ 


On August 16 the refugees reached Major Steen’s crossing 
on the Washita. On the following day they moved about three 
miles up the river and camped in a ‘“‘beautiful high valley,’’ 
where they remained until the end of the month.” During the 


13 See also Burnet’s letter of July 28, 1859, below. The events of the 
migration are briefly reported in Superintendent Robert S. Neighbors, “Memo- 
randum of Travel from Brazos Agency Texas to False Ouachita Agency, C. 
N.,” July 31-Aug. 29, 1859. In his “Census Rolls,” dated Aug. 1, 1859, Neigh- 
bors reported the following numbers of Indians migrating: An-ah-dah-ko, 218; 
Cad-do, 244; Tah-wac-can-no, 200; Ton-ka-hua, 245; and Wa-co, 144. Agent 
Leeper, in his “Census Rolls” of July 28, 1859, enumerated 370 Comanches 
among his changes. Neighbors, in his “Statement of Deaths,” Sept. 1, 1859. 
revealed that the following died en route and in camp to Sept. 1: 2 Anadarko 
men, 1 Anadarko woman, 1 Caddo boy, and 2 Comanche women. All of the 
above manuscript records are in Special Case 81, Record Group 75, The 
National Archives, Washington, D. C.—Foreman, A History of Oklahoma, 
p. 97, and The Last Trek of the Indians (Chicago, 1946), p. 282, in giving 
1,492 as the number of migrants, says that was the number of Indians on the 
reservations on March 30, 1859. 

14 Neighbors to Mrs. Lizzie A. Neighbors, Aug. 8, 1859, MS., Neighbors 
Papers, Univ. of Texas Archives, quoted in Webb, The Texas Rangers, p. 171. 

15 The strength of the escort force is variously given in secondary sources 
Neighbors, “Memorandum,” loc. cit., says two companies of the 2nd Cavalry 
and one company of the Ist Infantry accompanied his group from the Lowe! 
Reserve and that one company of the Ist Infantry escorted the Comanche: 
under Agent Leeper. Burnet, writing two days before the first movement 
began (see letter of July 28, 1859, below), believed that four cavalry and twe 
infantry companies were to constitute the mititary contingent. For some reason 
unknown to Burnet, it was decided to send only two of the cavalry companies 

16 Neighbors, “Memorandum,” loc. cit. George F. Price, Across the Con 
tinent with the Fifth Cavalry (New York, 1883), pp. 636, 638, indicated tha 
Companies G and H of the 2nd Cavalry arrived at Camp Cooper on August 21 

17 Neighbors, “Memorandum,” loc. cit.; Neighbors to A. B. Greenwood 


Wichita Agency, Sept. 3, 1859, MS., Special Case 81, Record Group 75, Th 
National Archives. 
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last two weeks of August Superintendent Neighbors and Agents 
Leeper and Ross scouted the area selecting locations for the dif- 
ferent tribes. Samuel A. Blain, the Wichita agent, located the 
site ‘‘for his Agency on the South side of the False Washita 
about 4 miles above Maj. Steen’s crossing on the site of the old 
Keechi village, and the [Texas] Indians... . made their selec- 
tions at from 3 to 10 miles from the Agency ... .’"18 On Sep- 
tember 1, Blain, acting under orders from Superintendent 
Rector, officially accepted delivery of the Texas Indians and 
their property from Neighbors,!® who returned to Texas where 
he was murdered on September 14.?° 


To protect the Indians in their new homes, the army ordered 
Major William H. Emory, the commandant at Fort Arbuckle, 
to locate a military post in the immediate area. On October 1, he 
designated a site on Pond (now Cobb) Creek a few miles west 
of the Wichita Agency. At the new post the Army initially sta- 
tioned Companies D and E of the Ist Cavalry and Companies 
B and C of the 1st Infantry. Regular Army units in varying 
numbers continued to man the post until the spring of 1861, 
when they, along with other troops in present Oklahoma loyal to 
the Union, withdrew into Kansas.4 


An active participant in the events of 1858-1861 on the 
frontier in Texas and Indian Territory was Lieutenant William 
Este Burnet, for most of the period a member of Company C of 
the lst Infantry. In almost weekly letters young Burnet sought 
to keep his father, David Gouverneur Burnet, informed of con- 
ditions on the frontier as they affected the Indians. Although 
the father’s side of the correspondence is not available, it is 
certain that he still maintained the kcen interest in the Indians 
he had first shown in a two years’ stay with the Comanches soon 
after his arrival on the Texas frontier. 


For more than four decades David G. Burnet had been 
active in Texas affairs. Born on April 4, 1788, to a prominent 


18 Neighbors to Greenwood, Sep. 3, 1859, loc. cit. 

19]bid. See also Nye, op. cit., 27-28; Handbook of Texas, Vol. I, pp. 
210, 384. 

20 Nye, op. cit., 28; Handbook of Texas. Vol. Il, p. 268. 

21 Foreman, A History of Oklahoma. p. 96; Nye, op. cit., p. 28; Wright, 
loc. cit., 56; Hume, loc. cit., p. 413; C. C. Rister, The Southwestern Frontier, 
1865-1881 (Cleveland, 1928), p. 65. Emory, in reporting his action in locating 
the post, wrote: “I have selected the site for Fort Cobb, west of the Texas 
Indian reservation, and twelve miles west of the agency at the junction of 
Pond creek-and the Wachita [sic] river. The Indians being allowed the first 
choice it is the best I could make.”—36th Cong., Ist Sess., Sen. Ex. Doc., Vol. 
Il. No. 2, p 386. The number of units assigned to Fort Cobb is variously 
given by different writers As Burnet’s letters show, the number changed from 
time to time. On March 5, 1861, at the time of its abandonment, the post 
was garrisoned by Companies B, C, D. and F of the Ist Infantry. See Dean 
Trickett, “The Civil War in the Indian Territory,” The Chronicles of OMa- 
homa, Vol. XVII No. 3 (Sept., 1939), p. 318. 
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New Jersey family,” he had participated in Francisco Miranda’s} 
revolutionary attacks on Spain’s viceregal forces in Venezuela 
in 1806 and 1808, before coming to Natchitoches, Louisiana, just: 
east of the Spanish boundary, in 1818. Here he failed in a) 
trading venture, and then, ill with tuberculosis, rode west to the: 
headwaters of the Colorado River of Texas where he found a) 
home among the Comanches who nursed him back to health. | 
After studying and practicing law in Ohio and Louisiana from) 
1819 to 1825, he settled in Texas in 1826, and in the same year) 
secured from the Mexican State of Coahuila y Texas a 300-. 
family empresario contract which he disposed of to the Galveston | 
Bay and Texas Land Company.** Marrying Hanna Este** in 
Morristown, New Jersey, on December 8, 1830, he brought her 
to Texas and established a home that he called ‘‘Oakland”’ on 
a bluff overlooking Burnet’s Bay, one mile south of present 
Lynchburg. Active in Texas politics after 1833, he was named 
first president of the Republic by the Convention of 1836 which 
drafted the Declaration of Independence from Mexico and alse 
drew up the Constitution of the Republic. He held this office: 
until October 22 of the same year when he resigned to permit 
Sam Houston, newly-elected to the presidency in the popular 
election held in the autumn of 18386, to take charge of the gov- 
ernment. Subsequently, he was vice president of the Republic 
under President Mirabeau Bounaparte Lamar from 1838 to 1841, 
and served from 1846 to 1848 as secretary of state in the admin- 
istration of Governor James Pinckney Henderson, the first gov- 
ernor of the new state of Texas. Thereafter, he devoted his time 
to the practice of law and farming until after his wife’s death in 
1858, when he moved to Galveston and established his residence 
in the home of his friend Sidney Sherman. An opponent of seces- 
sion, Burnet was elected to represent Texas in the U. 8. Senate 
in 1866, but was not permitted to take a seat in the Senate when 
that body decided that Texas was still an unreconstructed state 


and therefore not entitled to representation in Congress. He died 
in Galveston on December 5, 1870.75 ; 


22 His mother was Gertrude Gouverneur, his father’s second wife. His 
father, William Burnet, was a noted physician and member of the Continental! 
Congress. An older half-brother, Ichabod, was Washington’s aide-de-camp anc 
a friend to Lafayette. Another half-brother, Jacob, was U. S. Senator fro 
Ohio and a judge of the Ohio Supreme Court. His own brother, Isaac, wa: 
mayor of Cincinnati for 12 years.—Dictionary of American Biography (Nev 
York, 1929), Vol. III, pp. 292-293; Dorothy L. Fields, “David Gouvernew 
Burnet,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, Vol. XLIX (Oct. 1945), pp. 215 
ie John H. Brown, Indian Wars and Pioneers of Texas (Austin, 1893), pp 
128-129. 

23 Handbook of Texas, vol. I, pp. 252-253; Dictionary of American Biog 
raphy, Vol. Il, pp. 292-293; Fields, loc. cit. 

24 Much information on the Este and Burnet families is found in Edwan 
N. Clopper, An American Family (Huntington, W. Va., 1950). 

25 Handbook of Texas, 1, 252-253;Dictionary of American Biography 
Vol. III, p. 293 Fields, loc. cit. 
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The son, Lieutenant Wiliam EK. Burnet, one of four chil- 
dren, was born at ‘‘Oakland’’ on July 7, 1833.76 Part of his 
boyhood was spent at ‘‘Beechwood,’’ the home of his uncle, 
Joseph C. Clopper, on the outskirts of Cincinnati. He may have 
been tutored by the Cloppers, or perhaps attended school at the 
nearby Clifton District School.?’ His higher education was com- 
pleted at Kentucky Military Institute, then located at Franklin 
Springs, Kentucky, a few miles out of Frankfort. From KMI 
he received A.B. and C.H. degrees in June 1855, and an honor- 
ary M.A. degree in 1858.78 Following graduation he taught for 
perhaps one and one-half years at Caleb G. Forshey’s year-old 
Texas Miltary Institute at Galveston.*® On February 21, 1857, 
he was commissioned Second Lieutenant in the Ist Infantry 
Regiment,*® and began a military career he was to follow until 
his death eight years later. 


All of William HE. Burnet’s regular Army service seems to 


have been spent in frontier outposts in northwestern Texas and 


western Indian Territory.*! Resigning his commission in the 
U.S. Army on July 17, 1861,? in St. Louis, Burnet, in order to 
reach the Confederacy, turned west to Fort Leavenworth and 
Fort Smith. Leaving the Arkansas fort soon after August 27,°3 
he journeyed to Richmond, where on September 9 he was com- 
missioned First Lieutenant of Infantry, Confederate States 
Army.** In October 1862 he was promoted to Captain of Ar- 
tillery on the staff of Brigadier General W. L. Cabell, C. 8. A.%5 
On April 4, 1863, he was promoted to Major of Artillery, and on 
August 19, 1863, was again promoted, this time to Colonel of 
Artillery on the staff of Major General D. H. Maury, C. S. A.*6 
In October 1862 he led Maury’s artillery with ‘‘skill and effi- 


26 Information located and copied by J. D. Matlock, Austin, Texas, from 
the Burnet family Bible, Univ. of Texas Library; Fields, loc. cit.; Clopper, 
op. cit., pp. 265-266, 269, 298. 

27 Clopper, op. cit., pp. 409 and 461. 

28 William T. Simpson, KMI Alumni Secretary, to the author, Oct. 27, 
1959; Clopper, op. cit., p. 461. 

29 See Burnet’s letter of May 25, 1860, below. 

30 F, B. Heitman, Historical Register and Dictionary of the United States 
Army (Washington, 1930), Vol. I, p. 264. 

31 Burnet’s correspondence reveals a number of posts where he was 
stationed. Military records also show that he was on duty at Fort Mason, 
Texas, on June 26, 1858. See Margaret Bierschwale, “Mason County, Texas, 
1845-1870,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, Vol. LUI (April 1949), p. 
386, note 15. 

32 Heitman, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 264. 

33 See letter of Aug. 27, 1861, below. 

34 Service Record, William E. Burnet, MS., The National Archives. 

35 List of Staff Officers of the Confederate States Army (Washington. 
1891), p. 24. 

- 36 Service Record, Burnet, loc. cit., Cabell and Maury both USMA grad- 
uates and Regular Army officers, resigned their commissions and joined the 
Confederate Army.—Dictionary of American Biography, Vol. HI, pp. 390-391; 
Vol. XII, pp 427-428. 
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ciency’’ in the battles of Corinth and Davis’ Bridge. From 
August 1863 to the end of the war he commanded Maury’s bay | 


and river batteries around Mobile.** 


As the Civil War drew to its close, Union forces under Gen- 
eral Edward Canby moved on the defenses of Mobile from Pensa- 
cola in an effort to surround or defeat the Confederate troops 
defending the port city. On the morning of March 31, 1865 
(nine days before Lee’s surrender at Appomatox), General 
Maury and Colonel Burnet crossed Mobile Bay to Spanish Fort 
to supervise the location of a new battery. While thus engaged, 
Burnet, whom Maury described as a ‘‘man of rare attainments, 
of extraordinary military capacity, and unshrinking courage,”’ 
became the only Confederate ‘‘officer of rank’’ casualty in the 


Battle of Mobile when he was struck in the forehead by a rifle | 


ball and died a few hours later. 


The letters that follow, except for those of January 12, 
1859, and May 9 and 26, 1859, are from the David G. Burnet 
Collection of Letters in the Rosenberg Library, Galveston, Texas. 
They reveal young Burnet’s views on the frontier situation in 
Texas and present Oklahoma from Van Dorn’s attack on the 
Comanches in October 1858 to August 1861, on the eve of Bur- 
net’s departure from Fort Smith to offer his services to the 
Confederate government at Richmond. Although these letters 
probably constitute no more than one-half of all those Burnet 
addressed to his father—those preserved are filled with his fears 
that many had not been delivered to their destination—still the 


ones remaining furnish a revealing glimpse of Indian removal | 


from Texas and of the early days at Fort Cobb. 


Tue LETTers or 2ND LIEUTENANT WILLIAM EK. BuRNET, 
lst INFANTRY REGIMENT, U.S.A. 


Camp at Wichata*®? Mountains 


October 11th 1858 
My Dear Parents 


I have just learned that an express will leave our camp tomor- 
row morning & have a little time to write a few lines to let you 


37 The War of the Rebellion . . . Records (Washington), Series I, Vol. 
17, Part I, pp. 384, 394, 395, 404; Vol. 26, Part H, pp. 157, 275, 403; Vol. 32. 
Part III pp. 32, 39. - 

38 Maury to Davis, Dec. 25, 1867, in Dunbar Rowland (ed.) Jefferson 
Davis Constitutionalist: His Letters, Papers and Speeches (Jackson, Miss., 
1923), VII. 234. In this letter, written over two years after the event, Maury 
erroneously gave April 4 as the date Burnet was killed. The date of Bunet’s 
death (March 31) is given in War of the Rebellion Records Series I, Vol. 49, 
pp. 226, 318. 

38a The spelling found in the original, Wm. E. Burnet letters, Rosenberg 
Library, Galveston, Texas, is followed throughout in the text here in The 
Chronicles. Only in a few instances has simple punctuation been added, and 
a break in paragraphing been made for clearness in the printed text.—Ed. 
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know that I am quite well. There was quite a severe fight with 
the Comanchies took place a few days ago.*® in which they were 
completely whiped; having 60 killed on the field; how many 
were wounded is not known, but there must have been at least 
100; the 60 were counted; but, I have no doubt that there were 
many more killed, as part of the fight took place in a ravine 
covered with brush-wood where of the dead may have escaped 
notice. Our loss was considerable—Lieut Van Camp*? was killed 
on the spot, shot through the heart with an arrow. Three Pri- 
vates were killed dead on the field and a sergeant has since died 
of his wounds one other man will not get well I think he is 
wounded in ten different places: Nine others were wounded, 
besides Major Van Dorn,*! who was very desperately wounded 
by an arrow, which passed through the lower part of his body, 
just above the belt and an other struck his wrist and came out 
at the elbow making a very sever wound. Mr. Ross** who came 
in Command of the Indians was shot in the shoulder by a rifle 


39 This battle at the Wichita Village, near present Rush Springs. Okla- 
homa, took place at daybreak on October 1, 1858. The expedition returned 
to the Otter Creek camp at the foot of the Wichita Mountains on October 10. 
Cavalry units participating in the engagement were Companies A, F, H, and 
K of the 2nd Cavalry Regiment. The official reports of the campaign and en- 
gagement are found in the “Annual Report of the Secretary of War, 1858,” 
in 35th Cong., 2d Sess., Sen. Ex. Doc., No. 1, Vol. Il, pp 26-27, 268-278. See 
also Nye, op. cit., pp. 20-23; Price op. cit., pp. 68-71, 665; W. S. Nye, “The 
Battle of Wichita Village,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, XV (June 1937), 
pp. 226-227; Heitman, op. cit.. vol. If, p. 404. 

40 2nd Lt. Cornelius Van Camp, USMA 1855, saw service in Texas frontier 
posts from 1856 until he was killed in the Battle of the Wichita Village—site 
about 444 miles east of Rush Springs, in Grady Co., Okla.—G. W. Cullum. 
Biographical Register of the OJficers and Graduates of the U. S. Military 
Academy..... (Boston & New York, 1891), vol. Il, p. 609; Price, op. cit., pp. 
546-547. Nye, Carbine & Lance, p. 22, describes the encounter in which Van 
Camp met his death. 

41 Major (brevetted major, Aug. 20, 1847) Earl Van Dorn, grandnephew 
of Mrs. Andrew Jackson, USMA 1842, served in the Mexican War, and later 
on the Texas frontier On the outbreak of the Civil War he resigned his 
eommission, joined the Confederate Army, rose to major general, and became 
commander of the Trans-Mississippi Department. He was assassinated in Maury 
County, Tenn., May 8, 1863 (Cullum, op. cit., Vol. Il. pp. 149-150; Handbook 
of Texas, Vol. II, pp. 830-831; Dictionary of American Biography, Vol. XIX, 
pp. 185-186; Price, op. cit., pp. 274-277). Van Dorn had started north from Fort 
Belknap on Sept. 15 with four companies of the 2nd Cavalry and 50 men of the 
Ist Infantry on an expedition designed to punish the Comanches. He was 
preceded by 135 Wichita, Caddo, and Tonkawa scouts, who selected a camp 
site on Otter Creek near present Tipton. Van Dorn reached the site, later 
named Camp Radziminski (see below), on Sept., 23. Nye, “The Battle of 
Wichita Village,” loc. cit., pp. 226-227; Richardson, op. cit., p. 238; Price, op. 
Cine Psj00. : 

42 Lawrence Sullivan “Sul” Ross, leader of Van Dorn’s party of friendly 
Indian scouts from the Brazos Reservation. Ross, the son of Indian agent, 
Shapley Prince Ross, rose from private to brigadier general in the Confeder- 
ate Army, was governor of Texas fom 1887 to 1891, and later was president 
of the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas.—Handbook of Texas, 
Vol. II, pp. 506-507. | 
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ball, very severely but he is doing well, as are all the wounded | 


except poor Taylor,*® who has the ten wounds. The Sutler Mr. 
Ward got a slight scratch in the arm. There were near 500 In- 
dians in the party encamped near the Wichata Village about 90 
miles from this place. The Indians made a better stand than they 
do generaly: They did very good fighting for a while: about 


300 horses and mules were taken; these were all given to the | 


friendly Indians as was agreed to in the first place to stimulate 
them to find the Comanchies. : 

Poor Van Camp, he is greatly regretted by all, he was among 
the first officers I got acquainted with and I liked him very 
much: he was engaged to be married, but that did not amount 
to much, young Ladies easily console themselves in such cases, 
as a general thing. Major Van Dorn had a very narrow escape 
indeed and is not yet out of danger: but, I hope, soon will be, 
as he is an excellent officer and a very pleasant man. I hope that 
this will satisfy our lying Governor,** who states that there has 
been nothing done by the troops in Texas. One mail has arrived 
but I got nothing, I suppose mine have not yet got around from 
McKavett.* I hope, [t|hat the next mail will bring letters from 


home as I am very anxious to hear from you, my dear Mother, I | 


hope and trust that you are all quite well and that I can soon 
hear that such is the case. I must close: we do not know when we 
will return. But when we do I can get a leave for some time to 
come home and I look forward with great pleasure to the time 
when I can see you again—Remember me to those in the kitchen 
and write often, giving all the news. 


From your affectionate son 
Wm. E. Burnet 


eae are Galveston Jan 12th 185946 
My dear Aunt. 


Your kind favour of Dee 24th has been recevied with much 
pleasure by me, never was I more in want of the sympathy of 
friends for it seems to me as if there was but little left in the 


43 Corporal Joseph P. Taylor of A Company apparently recovered. First 
Sergeant John W. Spangler ef H Company was complimented in General 
Orders for having killed six of the enemy in personal combal. For names of 
those killed and wounded in this engagement, see “Annual Report of the 
Secretary of War, 1858,” Joc. cit., pp. 269-278; Price, op. cit., p. 665. 

44 Hardin Richard Runnels (1820-1875), Governor of Texas. 1857-1859. 
Handbook of Texas, Vol. I, pp. 515. 

45 Fort McKavett, Texas. Burnet’s former station (see below). 

46 This letter is from the Edward N. Clopper Papers in the cellections 
of the Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, Cincinnati. Much of it 
was printed in Clopper, op. cit., pp. 465-466. 

47 Mary Este Clopper, sister of William’s mother, Hannah Este Burnet. 
The sisters, daughters of Revolutionary War veteran Moses Este, had been 
born and reared at Morristown, New Jersey. Clopper, op. cit., p. 146 fi; Fields, 
NXE hey (, PAIGE 
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world for me now. but with the hope that I have I would not 
eall my mother back to this world which was indeed one of trial 
and privations to her; she is now happy if ever departed spirit 
was & I would not now doubt it for worlds. It was a dreadful 
shock to me, I did not know before that I could feel. It had been 
nearly four months since I had got a letter from hime. The last 
one told me that Mother had been quite sick but was better. I 
had been on a distant expedition and no news had reached me 
for all those long mouths and I was very anxious to hear—We 
had a.camp at the Wichata Mountains and my letters were to be 
forwarded to that camp—We had been out for nearly a month 
and were returning to our camp almost worn out by cold and 
exposure,*® our only expectation that of getting news from our 
friends. when we were within two days march of our camp we 
were obliged to stop, the horses could go no further without rest: 
an express was sent in to camp for our mail. The ground was 
covered with snow and we had no shelter and but little fuel. The 
day the express was to get in it did not come and we had all gone 
to sleep around our scanty camp fires when the mail arrived. I 
did not hear it when it came, but soon one of my brother officers 
came and called me and gave me the letter—It was the first I 
had got from home for months and by the moon light reflected 
from the snow (the fire was out) I read my Father’s letter tell- 
ing me of my mother’s death,!9 of her long illness, of her last 
thoughts of me. I felt the cold no more but such a night J had 
never passed. it seemed as if it would last for ever. morning 
came at last and I started for home; five hundred miles of almost 
unbroken wilderness was before me ere I could get to San 
Antonio but I rode it in eight days I changed horses at the 
different Military Posts on the rout six times and every one I 
left was broken down. 


During those eight days I did not sleep at any time more 
than four hours out of the twenty four. I found in rapid motion 
some relief: At San Antonio I took the stage and soon reached 
home—to find it desolate indeed. I saw in a few days that it 
would be impossible for my Father to live there (at our place) 
and I set myself to work to get him to leave there and go where 
he could live with some comfort: There he was dependant on 
the servants who although they are good in their way cannot take 
the proper care of a house without some one to direct them, and 
Father knew less of such things than they did—Then he could 
not live alone—without some society he could do nothing but 
brood over the great loss and affliction we had sustained. Con- 
sidering all these things I induced Father to rent the place and 

48 This would indicate that Burnet, an infantry officer, accompanied 
Van Dorn’s cavalry companies in their fruitless search for Indians subsequent 


to the battle at the Wichita Village. See notes below to letter of March 25, 


59. 
49 Mrs. Burnet died Oct. 30, 1858. Fields, loc. cit., p. 232. 
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hire the servants out and move to Galveston. we are now board- — 
ing with Genal Sherman®® who has been a warm Friend of | 
Father’s for years—I can see a great change for the better in | 


Father, here he can meet many of his old friends and has some- 
thing to divert his mind from grief. It is a great relief to me to 


have him here where he can be comfortable and cheerful. As for | 
myself, although I thank you for your good wishes in my behalf, | 
I cannot profit by your advice. I am too poor to think of a wife | 
—I would not wish to take one except from the refined walks of | 
life and I would not wish to make such a one share my hard for- | 


tune. I might accumulate wealth but it would take years of toil 
and perhaps at the end I might not enjoy it. As I have now but 
few ties I can well afford to risk my life in the service of the 
country, few will suffer less loss than I can now. Father does 
not wish me to leave the Army :>! I may rise in it and I may not, 
the future alone can tell I hope you will write often— I do 
not know where I shall be when this reaches you— I shall leave 
here to jom my Company about the 25. Direct here to the care 
of Father, he will know where to send the letter as soon as I ean 
let him know where I will be. give love to all from your affec- 
tionate nephew Wm EH Burnet 


San Antonio Texas 
January 30th 1859 


My dear Father 


I arrived here last night safe but very tired. The Ship did 
not leave Galveston until near daylight on Wednesday, at | but] 
got to Powderhorn? the same evening: the sea was rather rough 
and the Mexico is so much out of water that she roles very 
badly: so we had rather an unpleasant trip. I left Powderhorn 
on the stage for this place on Thursday morning. The road from 
Powderhorn to Victoria is the worst I ever saw on one part of 
it we were nine hours going twelve miles, we were obliged to 
take of[{] all the load and lift the stage out of the mud three 


50 General Sidney Sherman, commander of the 2nd Texas Regiment in the 
Battle of San Jacinto, and a major general of Texas militia from 1843 to 
1845. Handbook of Texus, Vol. Il, pp. 603-604; Clopper, op. cit., p. 264. 

51 Father and son apparently were not wholly in agreement as to which 
was most interested in the son’s remaining in the Army. Writing about Will- 
iam to his sister-in-law, Mary E. Clopper, on March 9, 1860, D. G. Bumet 
stated: “J sometimes think his fatigues and exposures and privations will 
eventually wean him from all his fondness for military life, but early at- 
tachments are hard to be overcome—if J had the means of placing him in 
some good business I should be most happy to do so, but I have not, and must 
yield to circumstances however trying.” Clopper, op. cit., p. 466. 

52 Original name for Indianola, Texas, a port on the western shore of 
Matagorda Bay, through which passed military supplies for many of the U.S. 
Army posts in Texas.—Handbook of Texas, vol. I p. 883. 
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times that night: it was the worst road I ever saw.®°3 Above 
Victoria the road was better and we got on faster. but it was a 
very long tedious trip; we had no sleep until we got here, at 
nine O’clock last night. 


I reported to genl Twiggs®‘ this morning and I am ordered 
to go to Fort McKavett to take Command there until Capt 
Plummer®® returns, he is at Fort Belknap*® attending a Court 
Martial held on a Lieutenant up there. I shall be there until the 
last of next month, or some time in March, when I will go on to 
join Major Van Dorn, if nothing happens out of the proposed 
order of things. I do not know whether McKavett will be broken 
up, or not, it has not been determined yet; but, I think, it is 
likely that it will be, some time in the summer. I am rather tired 
and as I must get off in the morning I cannot write much: but 
as soon as I get to the Fort will write by every opportunity and 
you will, I hope, write often and long letters, giving me the 
news of the day and any little items about those I know in Gal- 
veston which you can find. I hope you will visit about some and 
try to pass your time as pleasantly as possible. 


I shall go from here to Fort McKavett on horse-back. I met 
Lt. Major®’ here he has just got down from the Wichata Moun- 
tains, he came down with orders. He tells me the winter has 
been very severe many horses and mules have died & there can 
be nothing more done until April; so I am rather fortunate in 


53 The distance from Powderhorn (Indianola) to Victoria was 42 miles. 
“Freeman’s Report on the Eighth Military Department,” Joc. cit., LITT (April 
1950), pp. 469-473. Other distances between Texas posts given in these foot- 
notes are from this source. Lt. Col. W. G. Freeman, who travelled the route 
in May 1853, stated that the 40-odd miles to Victoria ran over a “hog-wallow” 
prairie almost impassable in west weather [bid., Vol. LI (July 1947), p. 58. 

54 Brig. Gen. David Emanuel Twiggs, veteran of the Mexican War, was 
named commander of the Department of Texas in 1857. He surrendered Fed- 
eral forces and stores to Texas authorities in Feb. 1861, and in May 1861 was 
commissioned a major general in the Confederate Army. He died in July 
1862. Handbook of Texas, Vol. Il, p. 812; Dictionary of American Biography, 
Vol. XIX, p. 83. 

55 Capt. Joseph Bennett Plummer, USMA 1841, served in the Mexican 
War. Promoted captain, lst Infantry, May 1, 1852, he was stationed at Fort 
McKavett, Texas, 1855-57, 1858-59. He was assigned to Fort Cobb, 1859-61. 
In the Civil War he served as colonel in the 11th Missouri Volunteers and 
later was named brigadier general of U. S. Volunteers. He died Aug. 9, 
1862, at Corinth, Miss. Cullum, op. cif., Vol. II, pp. 85-86. 

56 Fort Belknap was loctaed in present Young County, Texas, some 60 
miles southwest of Wichita Falls and some 130 miles northeast of Fort Chad- 


bourne. For details on the establishment of Fort Belknap, see Oneal, Joc. cit., 


. 508-521. 
a 87 2nd Lt. James P. Major, USMA 1856, served in the 2d Cavalry from Dec. 
1856 until his resignation on March 21, 1861, to enter the Confederate Army, 
where he rose to the rank of brigadier general. In the battle at the Wichita 
Village, Oct. 1, 1858, he killed three Indians with his own hands. Cullum, op. 
cit., Vol. II, pp. 655-656; Price, op. cit., pp. 548-549. Nye, Carbine & Lance, 
22, describes his shooting of Mohee in this battle. 
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being sent to McKavett for a month or so. el shall have to close 
and I hope, my dear Father, that this will fmd you im good 
health. Write soon and direct to ‘‘Fort McKavett.’’? Remember 
me to,Gen Sherman and the family & to others. Write soon. I 
shall have rather a lonesome time at MeKavett and letters will be 
looked for with earnestness and received with pleasure. 


From your affectionate Son 
Wm E Burnet 


P.S. Jan 31st I will get off this morning and will be about 
a week going to McKavett I will write as soon after getting 
there as possible—I am quite well 
your affectionate son 
Wm E Burnet 


Fort McKavett®’ Tex. Feb. 25th/59 | 


My Dear Father 


Capt Plummer returned day before yesterday, something 
sooner than was expected on account of the movements to be 
made. I will leave here for the Camp at the Wichita Mountains 
tomorrow morning and it will take me from 15 to 20 days to get 
there as I take a train of wagons as far as Ft Chadbourne and 
they make short marches. This Post will be abandoned about the 
20th of Mareh. I do not know whether I will remain at the 
Wichita or come back to the Camp on the Brazos. The wether is 
very fine for traveling now and I hope it will continue so, as I 
have a long ride to make. I am very busy getting ready and have 
but little time to write. I will write every chance I get and give 
you all the particulars of any interest. And I hope you will 
write often giving the local and general news. We get a mail 
timorrow and I hope to get a letter. Do you learn how Mr 
Mason”? is getting on at the place and how Puss and Em® are 
doing? 

Your affectionate Son 
Wm E. Burnet 


58 Located in present Menard County, Texas, southeast of San Angelo. 
Fort McKavett was some 160 mlies northwest of San Antonio. 

59 A native of Maryland to whom D. G. Burnet rented Oakland after 
the death of Mrs. Burnet. D. G. Burnet to Mary E. Clopper, Oakland, Jan. 1, 
1859, in Clopper, op. cit., pp. 464-465. 

60 Negro slaves. D. G. Burnet left Puss and her family at Oakland for 
one year with the Mason family who had rented the farm. Of the Masons, he 
wrote: “They appear to be a moral and well organized family and J think will 
treat them well.” With regard to Em, he added: “Em I have hired at Lynch- 
burg tc a decent family where she will be well cared for” (D. G. Burnet to 
Mary E. Clopper, Oakland, Jan. 1, 1859, in Clopper, op. cit., pp. 464-465). Bur- 
net later took the two slaves to his place of residence in Galveston (D. G. 


eae Mary E. Clepper, Galveston, March 9, 1960, in Clopper, op. cit., pp. 
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Fort Chadbourne®! Texas 
March 6th 1859 


My dear Father 


In my last I told you that I was about to leave Fort 
McKavett on my way to join Major Van Dorn’s Expedition at 
the Wichita Mountains. I left McKavett as I expected and ar- 
rived here on the fourth day, after rather an unpleasant march, 

as there came up a storm which made the traveling rather bad. 
It cleared off before I got here: but I was obliged to stop here 
for an Escort as the Indians enfest the road between here and 
Fort Belknap and it is not considered safe for a small party. 
The Surgeon, Dr. Babcock,® of this Post has been ordered to the 
Camp at the Wichita and he was only waiting to be relieved here 
by the Medical Officer who is to replace him; he arrived yester- 
day morning and we expected to have started this morning, but 
_yesterday there came up a most singular storm, a very strong 
wind and a most tremendious cloud of dust: about four O’Clock 
in the afternoon it became dark Enough to have lights, the sun 
was entirely obscured: this dust must come from Llano Estacado. 
The wind continued all night and [is] still blowing very hard; 
if it continues this way to-morrow I shaTl not start as it is very 
\disagreeable to be out in such weather. The dust is so fine it 
sifts through every thing, it comes in the houses although they 
} are quite secure against rain. I never say any thing like it be- 
)fore and don’t want to see the like again soon for it is the most 
unpleasant storm I have seen for a long time. Now it is snow- 
ing quite fast and the dust has stoped flying, which is some 
(improvement, but still it is not pleasant by any means and 
unless it improves I will remain here tomorrow, but I hope the 
on will abate as I have been here long enough and should be 
posting on as fast as possible. Dr. Babcock goes up with me 
lwhich makes it much more pleasant than going alone would be, 
‘as he appears to be a very pleasant man. When I left McKavett 
‘Capt Plummer expected to leave about the 17th of this month 
)I am sorry we have to abandon Fort McKavett for there had been 
ia great deal of work done by the troops there; good quarters had 
been built for all. The garden had cost much labor and had 
well repaid it, but it is all to be left and, I think, to repeat the 
movement of the French Army, when ‘‘The King of France, with 
x thousand men, marched up the hill and then marched down 
again. 


61 Located in present Coke County, Texas (some 50 miles southwest of 
present Abilene), approximately 95 miles northwest of Fort McKavett. 

62 Dr. William H. Babcock, appointed Assistant Surgeon, Aug. 29, 1856; 
died of disease, Oct. 3. 1859 (Heitman, op. cit., vol. I, p. 178). Babcock was 
on the staff of Major Van Dorn in his 1859 campaign against the Comanches 
that culminated in the battle on the Nescutunga (see below) .—A. G. Brackett, 
History of the United States Cavalry (New York, 1865), p. 201. 
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For I do not think this move will amount to much more. | 


We will be scattered along the route of the Overland Mail, I 
think beetween Belknap and El Paso: The Indians have given 


great trouble to the line of late and the agent told me this | 


morning that it would be impossible for the line to go on unless 
there was more protection given to them. Now there are no 
troops on the rout between here and El Paso. I think the line 


should be protected and helped on as it is certainly a good thing, | 


the opening of a Pacific Rail Road. One can go from this Post | 
to St Louis in ten days, to El Paso in four and to San Fran- 


cisco in about 18. That is doing very well and is of great ad- | 


vantage for mail facilities. It will take a large force to protect | 
them though: for it is a long rout and in some places very much 


Exposed to the Indians: there are several passes among the | 


mountains where the Indians can hide very easily and do mis- 
chief and be hard to get at or dislodge. The mail of yesterday | 
brought news of a fight in the Pass of the Guadalupe Mountains | 
between Lt Lazell® and a large body of Apaches, in which Lazell 
was very badly wounded and lost some of his men and could not 
drive the Indians out; they held the Pass, which is long and very 
narrow, and maid it good against him. It is thought that Lazell 
will not recover from his wounds. The fight was within thirty 
miles of El Peso. I did not hear how many Indians there were, 
or how many men Lazell had; but it was a very severe fight and 
an unfortunate one. I do not know Lazell, but have heard him 


highly spoken of and it will be a pity if he should die in such 
a way. 


I think that the wind is going down and the snow does not. 
fall as fast as it did a few hours ago. We will be able to get off 
in the morning: I hope it will do, for I want to get on. We will 
go very comfortably as we have an ambulance and four good 
mules. I came from McKavett to this place on horseback. I shall. 


| 


not be able to get any letter from you for some time as the Ex- | 
press has been stoped from McKavett and my letters directed to. 
that place cannot come on until the Companies move and it will 
be the last of this month before they get to the Clear Fork of the 
Brazzos which will be the first place that an Express will be 
established. But you must write regularly and give all the news, 
it will be acceptable when it does come to hand. Dr. Carswell® 


63 2nd Lt. Henry M. Lazelle, USMA, 1855, assigned 8th Infantry, Oct. 9, 
1855, was shot through the lungs in a skirmish with Mescalero Apaches in the 
Sacramento Mountains, Feb. 8, 1859. He survived to become colonel of the 
16th New York Volunteers, Oct. 23, 1863.—Cullum, op. cit., vol. II, pp. 636-637. 

64Dr. William A. Carswell, appointed Assistant Surgeon, Nov. 29, 1858, 


resigned March 25, 1861, and served in the Confederate Army as a Surgeon 
from 1861 to 1865.—Heitman, op. cit., vol. I, p. 287. 
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- tells me that the Camp on Otter Creek® at the Wichita is to be 


moved some sixty miles west of the present location to a point 
on the North Fork of Red River. I hope it will be a better place 
than Otter Creek. I shall not be able to go very fast and it will 
not be much before the last of this month when I get to the 
Camp: I will go on as fast as I can, but Dr. Babcock is obliged 
to go by Camp Colorado,®* and that is nearly one hundred miles 
out of the direct rout. Remember me to Gen Sherman and his 
family and to any others who take the trouble to ask. Write soon 
and direct to the ‘‘Care of the Quarter Master at San Antonio.’’ 
In your letters give me all the local news and any political news 
of any interest. I hope your time passes more pleasantly than it 
did;.do try to get on as well as possible. I am quite well and 
hépe your health is good. I must close for the present: I will 
write again as soon as possible. 
Your affectionate Son 


Wm E. Burnet 


Camp, near the Wichita Mountains, 
J. T. March 25th 1859 
My dear Father 


My last letter to you was written from Fort Belknap, about 
the 13th of this month. I hope you have, or will, receive it as it 
will show how we get along. I arrived here on the 20th ult. [inst. ] 
We had a great deal of high wind and dust, which made the trip 
from Belknap to this place very uncomfortable; and here it is 
not much better; the wind blows constantly and keeps clouds 
of dust flying all the time. This dust is so fine that a tent is 


+ 


very little protection against it for it sifts through and will even 
find its way into a trunk. Things are in rather a bad state up 


here. Since I left, more than a hundred horses have died and 


about fifty mules ;*’ the rest look*as if they might go at any time. 
_ There has been no rain since I left but a good deal of snow: The 
_ grass has not begun to sprout and there is very little of the old 


65 The original location of Camp Radziminski (see fn. 71 below). (This 
location of Van Dorn’s first camp in 1858 was at the Otter Creek crossing 
on what was later known as the “Old Radzminski Trail,” about 5 miles 
northeast of present Tipton in Tillman County. Oklahoma. This approximate 
location was that of the “Otter Creek Camp.” an outpost of Fort Sill in 
1871, visited by Col. R. S. Mackenzie, Fourth U.S. Cavalry.—Ed.) 

66 Located in present Coleman County, Texas, about 26 miles north of 
the Colorado River on Jim Ned Creek.—Handbook of Texas, Vol. I, p. 279. 

67 After the battle at the Wichita Village in the previous October (see 
above), the cavalry companies of the expedition had marched from 1200 to 
1500 miles scouting all of the Wichita Mountain area and the region consid- 
erably to the west bounded by the Antelope Hills on the north and the Brazos 
River on the south. In the process the horses and mules had been so broken 
down that proposed winter campaign had to be called off—Price, op. cit., pp. 
71-74. 
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grass left; to take advantage of what was left, the Camp has been 
scattered, and now extends for about six miles along the Creek 
Unless we move from here soon or the grass begins to come out 
we shall not have a. horse left or a mule: but if we could find 
good grass now it would not take long to put the animals we 
have left in gretty good order. Major Van Dorn is out now look- 
ing for a place and I think we will move in a short time to some) 
point on the North Fork of the Red River. I do not know that 
it will be much of an improvement for this country as far as [| 
have seen is very much alike and all as poor as it can be. I think | 
it would be as well to let the Indians have it for white men can | 
never, make a living here unless at the cost of great labor and 
money. The land is very poor, without timber, except a very 
little on a few creeks. There is but little water and that is gen- 
erally unfit for use: The climate is too cold for stock. They 
eould not live through the winter: The country is only fit for 
Buffalo and wolves. These are found in abundance. So many 
horses having died the wolves have collected in great numbers 
around our camp and at night they make so much nois that it 
is troublesome. There are a great many Buffalo here. When we 
were coming up, about ten miles below here on the road, a large 
herd came across the Road and we were obliged to stop the 
Ambulance to let them pass. There must have been several 
thousand of them. 


Congress has adjourned some time since: has Mr. Bryan® 
done any thing? His term is out, is it not? I fear there is not 
much chance of getting any thing from that quarter for some 
time but it appears to me that they cannot overlook such a clame 
so well proved as that is, but it is hard to tell what they will do. 
And now they are doing everything they can to reduce the 
Expenses cutting down every thing except their own pay: so it. 
is a bad time to try to get any thing out of them. Who has the 
best chance of being elected in Mr. Bryan’s place, do you think? 
I hope it will be some one who you know and will do more than 
he has done, he might have got that thing through session before 
last, but I don’t think he could this last. There is nothing new 
here but as this cannot go for several days I will not close as 
something may happen worth notice in that time. | 


EES] March 27th 


The maii will leave this morning and there is nothing new 
to tell. Since I wrote the above the Express has got in but I did 
not get any letter. They must have gone around to McKavett 
and have not had time to get here. I hope I shall hear soon that 
you are quite well and comfortable. The Express brought word 


68 Representative Guy Morrison Bryan, nephew of Stephen F. Austin, 
represented the Western District of Texas in the Thirty-fifth Congress, 1857- 
1859.—Handbook of Texas, vol. I, pp. 233. 
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that there was still some prospect of a difficulty at the Indian 
Reserves. I hope nothing of the kind will take place, but there 
is no telling what fools may do. We will leave this Camp in a 
few days for a place about 20 miles north of this and among the 
Mountains, good grass and water has been found there. Write 
often, my dear Father, for I am very anxious to hear how you 
get on. I am quite well and trust you are in good health. 


from your affectionate Son 
W. E. Burnet 


Camp Cooper®® Texas 
May 2nd 1859 


My dear Father 


I arrived here yesterday and found two letters from you: 
one dated March 1st and the other April 5th. As these were the 
first I had received from you for a long time; they gave me 
much pleasure. I am indeed happy to learn that your health has 
improved since you came to Galveston and I trust as Spring 
advances and the weather gets pleasant that you will derive 
even more benefit from the change. I have not written to you 
for a much longer time than usual, as I have been so situ- 
ated that writing was out of the question. We went out on a 
short scout, along the ‘‘North Fork of Red River’’; but found 
no sign of Indians. When we got back, I found that Lieut 
Reynolds’® had been sent to Camp Radziminiski,"! to relieve 
me, and that I was to join my Company at this place. I left the 
Wichita Mountains on the 22nd of April, with my detachment of 


- fifty men, and a train of sixteen wagons. The route by which we 
first went to the Wichita Mountains was through Fort Belknap 
and since that has been abandoned and the troops stationed ati 


69 Located in present Throckmorton County, Texas, some 80 miles south- 
west of present Wichita Falls. 

70 1st Lt. Samuel H. Reynolds, USMA 1849, promoted Ist Lt., Ist Infan- 
try, Dec. 8, 1855, served on the Texas frontier, 1856-59, and was on duty at 
Fort Cobb, 1859-61. Resigning his commission, July 28, 1861, he served the 
CSA as a colonel of 31st Virginia Infantry—Cullum, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 399- 
400; Heitman, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 825. 

71 Occupied in 1858 by the Van Dorn Expedition. The first Camp Radzi- 
minski was located cn the southeast bank of Otter Creek in present Tillman 
County as an outpost of Fort Belknap. Jt was named for Ist Lt. Charles Radzi- 
minski of K Company. 2d Cavalry, a Polish-born veteran of the Mexican War, 
who had served as an engineer on the American-Mexican Boundary Commis- 
sion before joining the 2nd Cavalry. He had recently died (Aug. 18) of tuber- 
culosis while on sick leave in Memphis (Handbook of Texas, Vol. I, p. 283; 


Price, op. cit., pp. 24, 35, 331, 469, 587, 615). Nye “The Battle of Washita 


Village,” loc. cit., pp. 226-227, says the first camp was located near present 
Tipton, that the camp was twice moved, and that the last site was at the 


~ Narrows about four miles northwest of present Mountain Park, Kiowa County. 
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this point fifty miles almost due west from Belknap: the old 
route became very circuitous: and when I started down Major 
Van Dorn requested me to try and strike a direct course from his 
camp to this place I did so and came out within five miles of 
this Camp: but the Country is very rough, but up by small | 
ereeks with steep banks and deep ravines and some high hills. 

The route crosses all those streams the Brazos the big and little 

Wichita and several creeks, so high up that they are broken into | 
small streams and the Country is very rough but as it saves about 
seventy miles it can afford to be a little rough. We were obliged | 
to do a good deal of work cutting down the banks of the creeks | 
and ravines and at the Crossing of the Big Wichita we had a 
good dea] of trouble: Where we struck the river it was so boggy 
that it was impossible to cross and we were obliged to hunt for an | 
other place. We found one after some trouble and by going 
about three miles out of our course. 


Just on the other side of the Brazos we came to a large) 
tract of Post Oak the only Post Oak that I know of between 
Belknap and ‘Cash Creek’’* in the Choctaw Nation. This timber | 
was very thick and some of it very good, it was so thick that | 
coneluded to go around it rather than cut a road through it 
especially as I thought we were near the western end of the tract ; 
by going about three miles out of the way we got around it we 
were obliged to change our course so often that I believe all the 
men thought I was lost and I was almost of the same opinion 
myself but I went on just as if I knew exactly where we were 
going &, fortunately for my reputation with the men, I came out. 
right—Such things are of very little importance in themselves 
but they help to give the men that confidence in an officer which 
is so necessary in military life. When I last wrote I expected to 
go on a long scout along the Arkansaw, but Major Van Dorn 
did not start as soon as he expected to on account of the condi- 
tion of the horses. He will start about the 5th of this month.7 
When I got here I found that Capt. Plummer had gone with the 


72 Cache Creek. (This is the Cache Creek of present Cotton and Co-| 
manche counties, the region a part of the Choctaw Nation until 1866.—Ed.) 

73 Van Dorn started north on April 30 with Companies A, B, C, F, G, and| 
H of the 2d Cavalry and some 50 Indian scouts from the Brazos Agency. On 
May 13, in the valley of the Nescutunga, a tributary of the Arkansas, some 151 
miles south of old Fort Atkinson, Kansas he inflicted severe punishment on 
Buffalo Hump’s Comanche band. The expedition returned to camp Radzimin- 
ski in two different groups at the end of May. For a detailed account of this! 
expedition. see Joseph B. Thoburn, “Indian Fight in Ford County is 1859,” 
Collections, Kansas State Historical Society, Vol. XII, Part 7 (1911-1912),, 
pp. 312-329. For Van Dorn’s description of the battle of Nescatunga and the 
names of the officers of the expedition see Brackett, op. cit., pp. 197-201. See 
also Price, op. cit., pp. 79-80, 665-666; Richardson op. cit., 242; Heitman, op. 


sees II, p. 404; Grant Foreman, Advancing the Frontier (Norman, 1933), 
p. : 
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Company to the lower Indian reserve" which is about 18 miles 
below Belknap and if the Mail tomorrow does not bring some 
order in regard to my movements or those of the Company I 
shall start next day to join him there. This is quite a pleasant 
Camp and Capt. King’® who is in Command, is a very pleasant 
Gentleman and a fine officer; he is the one I went on with, 
when, I first joined, from San Antonio to Fort McKavett. I am 
very glad you saw Lt. Major and his wife— I like him very much. 
We have been together a good deal and I have had a chance to 
know him very well: I hope he will find his change in life for 
the better, and that his better half will merit the name. The 
Mail gets in tomorrow and I will not close this until it comes as 


I hope it will bring a letter from you. I trust that I shall not be 
disappointed. 


Camp at the Lower Reserve”® 
May 9, 1859 


[My dear Father | 


When I closed my last letter, we had reason to expect from 
all accounts, there would be a fight in a day or two, with some 
white men who had organized to drive the Indians from this 
and the Upper Reserve. I mentioned something of this in a letter 
from Belknap some time ago. At that time, there were more 
troops here than they cared to meet, and they did nothing. But 
the troops being nearly all removed, they appeared to think it 
would be a good time for them to make their attack. As there 
will be a good deal said about it, if there should be a collision, I 
will try to give you some account of matters as they now stand, 
and the causes which have led to the difficulty. 


The people in the border counties have lost some horses in 
the last year, and one or two persons have been killed by Indians. 
These people profess to believe it was done by the Indians of this 


74 The Brazos Indian Reservation located some 12 miles south of Fort 
Belknap in the bends of the Brazos River, and so designated because it was 
located farther down the river than the Penateka Comanche Reservation 
(Upper Reserve) to the west. In the Lower Reserve were located between 
1,000 and 2,000 Caddo, Anadarko, Waco and Tonkawa Indians in their own 
villages under the direction of Agent Shapley P. Ross—Handbook of Texas, 
Vol. I, pp. 209-210. 

75 John Haskell King was commanding officer of Fort Clark, Texas, and 
also of Company I of the Ist Infantry at that station on Aug. 1, 1853. He be- 
came a major general of volunteers in the Union Army during the Civil War. 
—‘“Freeman’s Report,” loc. cit., LIII (July 1949), pp. 71-72; Heitman, op. cit., 
Vol. I, p. 599. 

76 This letter appeared in the Galveston Weekly News, May 31, 1859, p. 2, 
cols. 2-3, under the heading: “Extract of a letter from Lieutenant Wm. E. 
Burnet, U. S. A., in Major Van Dorn’s Command, to his Father in this City.” 
It was located and copied by J. D. Matlock, Austin, Texas, from the Univer- 
sity of Texas Library collections. 
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Reserve, and without a shadow of proof that this is the case, 
they are threatening the destruction of all the Indians in the 
two Reserves, who are settled on lands given to them, and under 
a solemn treaty that they shall be protected by the government. 
They say that the Indians are a set of murdering thieves, and 
should be exterminated. But when the conduct of the agents, 
Major Neighbors,” Capt. Ross,’* and Mr. Leeper,’® was investi- 
gated by a Commission appointed for that purpose last Fall, not 
only nothing was proved against them, but even those who pre- 
ferred the charges, failed to appear before the Board, although 
it remained in session more than three weeks, expecting them. 
When the trouble began, early in the Spring, Major Neighbors 
represented the matter at Washington, D.C., and an order was 
issued by the Department of the Interior, to remove the Indians 
beyond Red River, to as barren and inhospitable a region as can 
be found in the United States. But this order did not satisfy 
the people below, who, giving as an excuse, that Uncle Sam is 
too slow, have again attempted to destroy the Indians; at least 
they have talked much to that effect. 


The people say they have lost a thousand head of horses in 
the last year. This Reserve consists of only eight leagues; and 
as they have the right to come and look for their horses at any 
time, it would be easy to find some of them within so small a 
space, if there were any there; but none have ever been found. 
These are facts to show that these Indians have not been guilty 
of the charges made against them. Some of them have always 
been friendly to the Whites. You will remember Old Placido®? 
in Austin. He has fought for Texas for twenty-nine years. The 
Shawnees, Caddos, Delawares and one or two remnants of tribes, 
are of great service as guides in the war against the Comanches. 
In fact, it would almost be useless to go out without some of 
them.—If it had not been for them, Major Van Dorn would not 


77 Robert S. Neighbors, veteran Texas and U. S. Indian Agent, served 
as General Supervisor of all Indians in Texas from™1854 until his assassina- 
tion by Edward Cornett at Fort Belknap. Sep. 14, 1859.—Handbook of Texas, 
Vol, I, p. 210; Vol. IJ, pp. 267- 268. The story of Neighbors’ work as an 
Indian agent is told at great length by Kenneth F. Neighbours in “Robert S. 
Neighbors in Texas, 1836-1859: A Quarter Century of Frontier Problems” 
(Ph. D. Dissertation, Univ. of Texas, 1955). 

78 Shapley P. Ross, Indian agent on the Brazos Indian Reservation (Lower 
Reserve from 1855 to 1859.—Handbook of Texas. Vol. I, p. 210; Vol. II, 
pp. 507-508. 

79 Mathew Leeper, agent for the Penateka Comanches, and later Con- 
federate agent at the Wichita Agency at Fort Cobb.—Nye, Carbine & Lance, 
pp. 25, 28-29. 

80 For more on the role of this Tonkawa Indian Scout’s cooperation with 
the Texans in their wars with the Indians, see Handbook of Texas, Vol. II, p. 
383. Nye tells how Placido met his death at the hands of a raiding party of 


Kansas Indians southeast of present Anadarko on Oct. 24, 1862.—See Carbine 
& Lance, p. 31. 


Se 
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have seen a Comanche, nor would Captain Ford.*! Every fight 
that has taken place, within the last two years, has been had 
through their knowledge of the country and skill in following a 
trail. On several occasions they have taken horses from the 
Comanches, and returned them to these very people below, from 
whom the Comanches had stolen them. They have never refused 
to go out, alone or with citizens or troops, against the hostile 
Indians and have received no compensation, except a share of 
the spoils, and in some cases, where one had been employed as a 
cuide at a post. 


The Whites, without any proof that these Indians have done 
wrong, and with many well known facts, showing that they have 
done much good to the frontier, have determined to exterminate 
them ; and they say, all connected with them, agents, with their 
families, ete. Their first attempt was committed last December, 
and was worthy of them and their cause. A party of Indians, 
consisting of two men, a boy and four women, being the family 
of an old Indian,** well known through the country, were out, 
with a pass from the Agent, to look for some of their cattle 
They were attacked by a party of men from Palo Pinto County, 
while asleep at night, and one man, the boy and three women 
were killed in their beds. The others escaped. No resistance was 
made. One white man was shot accidentally by one of his own 
party. In this cowardly and murderous act, they were sus- 
tained by the community, and by the press of these upper 
counties. Since that time, they have contented themselves with 
boasts and threats, until about the first of this monh, when word 
was brought that they were assembling in some force, intending 
to make an attack. Capt. Plummer was here with a part of his 
company. I had just returned with the rest of the company from 
Wichita and was waiting for orders. 


About twelve o’clock, on the night of the third inst., an 
express arrived from Capt. Plummer for reinforcements. Capt. 
King sent for me immediately, and some time before day-light, 
I was on the march, and got here before nine o’clock the next 
morning. I expected to be attacked on the road as it was re- 
ported those people would try to cut off all supplies coming into 
the Reserve, but they allowed me to pass without trouble. I saw 
no one on the road until I got within twelve miles of this post, 
when I came to a house where I was told that a party of fifty 
men jas camped a few miles below the road, and would be 


81 John Salmon (Rip) Ford, leader of Texas Ranger force that fought 
the Comanches on the Canadian in 1858.—Webb, The Texas Rangers, pp. 151- 
161; Handbook of Texas, Vol. I, pp. 617-618. 

82 Burnet probably refers to the incident involving 27 Indians under 
Choctaw Tom who were attacked on the night of Dec. 26, 1858, while on a 
hunting expedition in Palo Pinto County. Seven of the Party were killed 
in their blankets by white men from Erath County.—Handbook of Texas, Vol. 
I, p. 210; Neighbours, op. cit., p. 563 ff. 
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likely to give me a fight; but they did not see fit to do so or to 
show themselves, if they were there. When I got here, I found 
the Indians had abandoned their houses and fields and were 
encamped close around the house of the Agent, Capt. Ross and 
Capt.. Plummer also in camp close by. We kept on our guard, 
but nothing happened until the day before yesterday, when a 
party of Indians (who had been carrying an ‘express’ from this 
to Fort Arbuckle, and were returning with despatches from that 
Fort,) came into camp very much excited and stated that they 
had been attacked by about 20 men (there were seven Indians in 
the party) some nine miles from here; and that one of their 
horses had been killed and five led horses stolen from them, 
and one of their party was missing. The missing Indian was the 
Chief of the party, and had the saddle bags with the letters, ete. 


At about half-past three o’clock, P. M., I started with one 
hundred Indians and two soldiers and a Dr. Sturm,®? who is 
living here, to see if I could find the missing Indian and the 
papers and the horses.84 We went to the place where the attack 
had been made; found the dead horse, but not the Indian. After 
some time spent in the search, we found his tracks and con- 
cluded they had taken him off a prisoner. We followed their 
trail at a gallop about a mile and a half when we came to a 
house, one of the stations of the mail route to California. There 
I learned that a party of men from Jack County, calling them- 
selves the Jacksborough®> Rangers, numbering fifteen men, had 
been there about twelve o’clock, and were eating and grazing 
their horses, when they saw the Indians about half a mile off, 
on what is called the Arbuckle trail, which leads directly to this 
camp. As soon as these men saw the Indians, they caught up 
their horses and started after them. The Indians, not knowing 
of these troubles, and thinking themselves safe, as they were 
carrying the government express, did not attempt to escape 
until the men fired upon them. The first shot did no harm, and 
the Indians turned off from the trail into the post oaks, but not 


83 Dr. J. J. Sturm, the farmer for the Lower Reserve.—Neighbors, op. 
cit., pp. 503, 567. 

84 Richardson, op. cit., p. 225, writes as follows in describing this event: 
“In May, an army officer acted in a very indiscreet fashion by leading-a large 
party of Brazos reservation Indians into the town of Jacksboro, whither they 
had gone in search of a party who had killed in brutal fashion an Indian 
named Fox [. .. a dispatch bearer from Fort Arbuckle, killed by a party of 
Jack County rangers.] This incident furnished the radical party an excllent 
torch with which they now set the whole frontier aflame with excitement.” 
Neighbours, op. cit., pp. 606-607, 651-652, briefly describes the events re- 
counted by Burnet, and quotes Major Neighbors on the character of Fox, the 
Caddo Indian dispatch bearer who had served as a scout with the Ford and 
Van Dorn expeditions. 

85 County seat of present Jack County, Texas, some 24 miles east of the 


Bee Agency, redesignated Jacksboro in 1899.—Handbook of Texas, Vol. 5, 
p. 900. 


_ there?’’ I replied ‘‘Come and see.’ 
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quick enough to get clear, as a second shot brought down one 
of their horses. They then abandoned their led horses and 
scattered ; the one whose horse was shot, going on foot. They all 
got in safe, except the one we were looking for. The man at the 
station told men [me] that the Rangers returned to his place, 
bringing the Indian and six horses, two rifles and a Colt’s 
pistol, with the saddle bags and the mail, which they broke open 
and read some public documents and a letter from the Agent 
in the Indian Territory (Mr. Blair)** to Capt. Ross, he remem- 
bered were among them. He told me they had cursed and abused 
the Indian, telling him he had no business with the papers and 
no right to be there. After reading the papers, they started on 
the road to Jacksborough, which is the California mail road. 
The party had been gone nearly three hourse when I got to the 
station and as soon as I got the facts as-above, I started after 
them, having sent a runner to report progress at the Agency. 
We followed their trail on the road for twelve miles, when we 
found the body of the Indian shot through the breast and 
scalped, lying about twenty steps from the road. The sun had 
just set. The Indians gathered around the dead man, and each 
looked at him, but no one spoke a word. There was a brother 
and a cousin of the murdered man in the party. They wrapped 
him in a blanket, and carried him to a small ravine hard by and 
covered him with boughs—the others stood by their horses but 
said nothing. When the two came back, they gathered around 
me and I spoke to them. While they were disposing of the body, 
I was reflecting on what it was my duty to do, and had deter- 
mined to follow those mail robbers and murderers as long as 
possible, and if I overtook them, to arrest or put them to death. 
I did not tell this to the Indians, but that I wanted to follow the 
men and get the papers and the horses. We were detained about 
a quarter of an hour with the corpse, and then pushed on. It was 
thirteen miles farther to the town, and I expected to find the 
party there, perhaps drinking and merry making over their 
‘victory’. 


After riding about eight miles, I came to a house in the 
timber, and got quite near it before I saw it. I scattered the 
Indians to surround it, and advanced by a rail fence, enclosing 
a small yard, and the moon gave light enough to see very well 
beyond the shade of the trees. Just as I rode up to the fence, the 
lights in the house were put out, and a man called out, ‘‘who’s 
’ He answered ‘‘No, you 
don’t.’’ ‘‘Very well,’’ said I, ‘‘I’ll come to you,’’ and dismounted 
and got over the fence, followed by the Doctor and the two 
soldiers. As I came up, I saw 3 men standing on the porch with 
guns. The man who had spoken, asked who I was and what I 
wanted. I said I was an officer looking for a party of men called 


86S. A. Blain. 
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the Jacksborough Rangers. The men then put aside their guns, 
and the spokesman told me to come in and he would tell me 
what he knew about them. He said they had passed just after 
sundown—that one of them had a scalp tied to his saddle and 
said they had had a fight, killed an Indian and taken 6 horses. 
He said they had the saddle bags but did not tell who the Indian 
was nor where the fight took place. They stopped but a few 
minutes and went on towards town. He told me I had better not 
follow them—that we were not strong enough—that they were 
desperate men and would hurt us. I told him I thought he was 
mistaken, and gave the signal for the Indians to advance peace- 
ably. Silently and as spectres, they came from behind every 
tree and brush, and great was the man’s astonishment, to find 
his yard filled in less than a minute, with well armed Indians. 
They all carried rifles and bows and some had Colt’s six-shooters. 
Our host said he had a son-in-law in the town who had been 
opposed to all the proceedings against the Reserve Indians; and 
he hoped, if there was a fight, I would not hurt him or his 
family. I, told him I could make no promise, but if he would 
eo with me or send someone to let me know his son and where 
he lived, I would try to keep him out of danger. One of the men 
with him, volunteered to go and in a few minutes had a horse 
ready. Just as I was starting, two men rode up. I asked them 
if they had seen a party on the road. They said no; no one. It 
was five miles to the town and when I got to it, I was surprised 
to find it quiet. I stopped within about one hundred yards of 
the first house. There are about twenty-five houses in the place 
—there may be thirty. 


I left the Indians there, telling them I was going to look for 
the men, and if they heard a shot fired, to give the war whoop 
and charge to where they heard the firing. The man who joined 
me at the house we had passed, said if I would go with him to 
the house of his friend, he would tell me where the men were, 
if they had been in town. So I went with him, and as his friend 
lived nearly at the opposite end of the town, we went around, 
not to give any alarm. When we reached the house, I told the 
man to go in and bring his friend out quietly. He did so, and 
I inquired if any party of men had been in town that evening 
from an Indian fight. He said there had been none that he 
knew of, and he thought he should have known it if any had 
come in. Just then I heard a shot fired in the town—for an 
instant I listened, expecting to hear the wild yells of the Indians 
and to see the quiet town a scene of confusion; but all was quiet. 


I sent the Doctor to the Indians to keep them back until I should 
sound the whoop myself. 


I then went in the direction of the shot, but seeing a light 
and hearing voices, I turned off to them, and found three men, 
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one of them just coming out of his house in his drawers, and the 
other two appeared to have just arrived on horseback. I asked 
them if any party had come to town that evening. The man in 
his drawers said none had been in. I asked if he was certain. He 
said he was—that he kept a public house, and if any party had 
come in, some of them would have been with him. The others I 
recognized as the two men I had seen at the house on the road, 
the two who had come in just as we were starting from the house 
on the road. I asked them why they had come back so soon, 
(they had said at the house they had come out to fish,) and they 
replied, the creek was too high for fishing—but I expect they 
had come in to give the alarm. I then asked if they knew who 
fired the shot just before. They said they did not; but they lied, 
as I afterwards learned. I went all over the town and satisfied 
myself the party was not there and then returned to the In- 
dians. The Doctor had moved them up nearer the town, and 
they were all ready to charge. The Chief told me that two men 
had passed them and one of the men fired his pistol up in the 
air just after they passed—that he saw him fire and therefore 
knew it was not me, and therefore they did not advance. I told 
the Indians I had been all over the town—that the men we were 
seeking were not there, and I wanted them to go back to a creek 
about four miles, and camp and rest their horses, and in the 
morning we would find the trail and go on after them. I had 
some fear they would not want to leave the town in peace, but 
they marched off as quietly as disciplined veterans could have 
done. I learned afterwards that many of the young men were 
for taking the town anyhow, and having revenge; but the Chief 
and the older men had restrained them, telling them they had all 
promised to obey me, and that they must do so and they did in 
everything. 


We went to the creek and camped. It had been clouding up 
for some time and soon after we laid down, it began to rain very 
hard. In the morning I found the trail was entirely washed out, 
and after looking in vain for a while for some trace of the 
Rangers, I concluded to abandon the chase as our horses were 
badly worn down, and ourselves in a poor condition. I had eaten 
nothing since breakfast the day before and had ridden at least 
fifty miles since half-past 3 o’clock A.[P]M. the previous day. 
We got back to the Agency without any further occurrence of 
interest. The Indians are very much exasperated and will have 
revenge for these things some time or other. The people of this 
frontier have done nothing but abuse the army, and now say they 
will scalp us; they are murdering women in their beds, and 
violating every law of God and man—equalling the atrocities 
of the Comanches of the Plains, and still ery for sympathy 
and help. 
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Camp at the 
Brazos Agency,’? May 28rd 1859 


My dear Father 


I was not able to write by the last mail as we were very 
busy getting ready to receive the visit of our friends from below 
who have made very unkind promises in regard to our future 
condition; viz—that they will hang us all. 


T wrote near two weeks ago giving you a detailed account of 
my movements since the date of the previous letter and also of 
the outrages enacted by the people of the adjoining Counties. 
Soon after the date of my last letter we heard that quite a force 
was collecting at Jacksborough for the purpose of attacking this 
place and a few days after we learned that they had moved up 
within eight miles of here and the same day we got that news 
a man came in and told us they were within half a mile, five 
hundred of them. There was a great deal of confusion among 
the women and children at this news, more running and scream- 
ing than I had ever saw before. It proved to be a false alarm, 
but one woman has died from the effects of the fright. We 
learned that there were about five hundred men camped about 
eight miles below us and they said that they were going to at- 
tack us. As we did not have force enough to protect so many 
women and children against so many we went to work making 
some works of defence; and, by working hard two days and one 
night, we put up a picket work, large enough to hold all hands, 
arranged with flanking bastions & traverses: and strong enough 
for our force to hold against 800 to 1000 men w[h]o have no 
Artillery; we got one six pds gun from Camp Cooper with 
scirapnal [sic] shells and cannister shot. If nothing but a fight 
will do those fools we can give them such a one as they will not 
soon forget. They are still camped at the same place stealing 
cattle from the Indians and such of the people around as are not 
with them in their mad adventure. They have stoped a train of 
Wagons loaded with flour for this place and they say that 
they will starve us out, but when they get us reduced to short 
rations we will go to their Camp and whip them but they cannot 
reduce us for our supplies come from Cooper and below and from 
Belknap and they have not force enough to invest the place. 
I have never heard of such outrageous doings. They are led by 
a man named Baylor’® who was once local agent for the Co- 


87 Headquarters for the Brazos Indian Reservation. It was located a few 
miles southeast of Fort Belknap, and about 3 miles east of present Graham, 
Texas. Handbook of Texas, Vol. I, p. 210. 

88 John Robert Baylor, agent to the Penateka Comanches on their reser- 
vation near Camp Cooper until dismissed following a disagreement with In- 


dian Superintendent for Texas, Robert S. Neighbors.—Handbook of Texas, 
Vol. I, p. 124. 
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- manche reserve and was discharged for stealing public money; 


that is the cause of his hostility. I hope they will come here— 
They have deserved hanging for the outrages they have already 
done and the law will never reach them; but if they come here 
a good many of them [will] find their reward in swift destrue- 
tion. The poor fools don’t know much about war or they would 
se have made some of the moves they have or some of the idle 
oasts. 


It is a disgrace to the state that such things are permitted, 
if the Governor®® was worth the powder that would kill him he 
would do something to stop such proceedings. You need not be 
anxious on my account. I have not the most distant idea that 
they will come here or they would have done so before this and 
if they do come they can’t hurt us. I will write as often as 1 
can but, as they beset the road, my letters may not reach you. 
They would as soon rob the mail as any thing else. I have not 
had any letters since I wrote to you and do not know any news 
except what I have given. Write often and give all the local 
news: The news papers come very regular and are very welcome 
—The War in Europe seems to be almost certain. I got the 
Texas Almanac®’ with the map: The map of the upper portion 
of the country is not very correct but will do very well. Write 
soon. I hope you are quite well. My health is good— Some of 
your letters must be lost, I think. your affectionate son 


WB. 


Camp at the Brazos Agency®! 
May 26, 1859 
[My dear Father] 


The war has opened now in good earnest. On the morning 
of the 24th [23rd] we had another stampede of all the women & 
children. It was the third one & they had got a little accustomed 
to it—they all went in to the picket work in pretty good order. 
In ten minutes after the report, which caused the stampede, 
came in, we were ready for Mr. Baylor: the women & children 
under care; the works manned & skirmishers thrown well for- 
ward to hold the outhouses & all available points & combustibles 
ready to fire the houses as they were abandoned. All was fixed 
“‘secundum artem’’, besides a reserve of mounted Indians under 
cover in case Baylor was obliged to retire, to show him the pleas 


89H. R. Runnels. 

90 An annual publication, first issued by the Galveston News in Jan. 1857, 

for the purpose of serving as a “compendium and report on Texas. ’*_Stuart 
McGregor, “The Texas Almanac, 1857-1873,” Southwestern Historical Quarter- 
ly, Vol. L (April 1947), pp. 419-430. 
‘ 91 This ete appeared in the Galveston Weekly News, June 21, 1859, p. 3, 
col. 3, under the heading: “Extracts of a Letter from Lieut. W. E. Burnet 
to his Father”. It was located and copied by J. D. Matlock, Austin, Texas, 
from the Univ. of Texas Library collections. 
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ures of a light cavalry pursuit. No troops make better ‘‘chas- | 
seurs’’ or would annoy a retreating enemy more than these | 


Indians. 


Another company of the First Infantry had arrived under | 


Capt. Gilbert®? & Lt. Farran[d].93 Less than a thousand men | 


without artillery could not have forced our position, if all our 
own had done their duty; & I expect they would, as it was to be 
a ‘“‘combat a mort;;’’ for Mr. Baylor had said he would take no 
prisoners. Baylor had been camped some 8 miles south of us. 


The spies reported he was approaching in that direction & was | 


within a mile & a half. Just as we finished our preparation more 
of our spies came in & said Baylor had turned off to the left— 
others soon came in, saying he had halted & drawn up his men 
in about half a mile of us, but out of sight, a high rocky ridge 
covered with serub postoaks, running between us & the plain 


he occupied. We waited some time for him to make a demon- 


stration, & the soldiers concluded, as it was very warm & had 
rained hard the night before, Baylor had drawn up his men in 
the sun to let them dry. Capt. Plummer got tired of waiting & 
sent Capt. Gilbert with 50 men to ask him what he wanted. I 
went along to get a look at them. We found as the Indians had 
reported that they were drawn up just beyond the ridge. If he 
had tried, Mr. Baylor could hardly have taken a worse position 
for a fight. His men were all mounted & in single rank. He had 
five companies, averaging I think, 57 men each. He evidently 
knew nothing of the range of the Minnie rifle, for his line was 
within 200 yards of the foot of the ridge where the rocks & 
trees gave perfect cover, & the plain in which he stood, was not 
more than half a mile wide & three quarters long, & bounded 
one one side by a deep creek with timbered banks, on the other 
side was the ridge which ran down to the creek, & the other side 
was narrow & much obstructed by timber, thus making three 
sides difficult to pass. We posted our men in cover & I took 
command, while Capt. Gilbert went to see Baylor. I did not 
know what he might do to Capt. Gilbert when he had him alone 
but I knew we could empty about 30 of his saddles the first 
fire, & as many more before he could get out of the sack he 
had run into. Capt. Gilbert went out on foot & as he came up 


to the line a man rode out to meet him & they talked for some 
time, when the Captain came back. 


92 Charles C. Gilbert, USMA 1846, participated in the Mexican War, 
served on the faculty at USMA,1850-55 , promoted captain, Ist Infantts, Dec. 
8, 1855, saw service on the Texas frontier, 1855-59, stationed at Fort Cobb, 
ee uM ate eee the march of loyal units from Fort Cobb to Fort 

eavenworth in - He rose to brigadi ne i i r 
Pac tuEB ate Val Tree Se oe rigadier general in the Union Aimy. 

93 2nd Lt. Charles E. Farrand, USMA 1857, assigned 7th Infantry, Jan. 2, 
1858, transferred to 1st Infantry, June 24, 1858, stationed at Fort Cobb, 1859- 
61.—Cullum, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 698. 
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Capt. Plummer had sent to demand why Mr. Baylor was in 
the Government Reserve with an armed force? Baylor replied 
that he was there for the purpose of attacking & destroying cer- 
tain bands of Indians, but that he did not wish to come in colli- 
sion with the United States troops—& that if Capt. Plummer 
would draw off his men, none of them should be hurt! When this 
message was delivered to Capt. Plummer, he sent back to tell Mr. 
Baylor that he (Capt. Plummer) had been sent there with the 
troops under his command to protect the Indians on the Re- 
serve against the attacks of armed bands of citizens & that he 
would do so to the best of his ability & with the arms in his pos- 
session. Baylor replied that this message did not alter his deter- 
mination to attack the Reserve & that he would destroy the 
Indians if it cost him the life of every man in his command. 
One of his men then spoke up, saying: ‘‘ Yes, we will all die but 
what we wipe them out.”’ 


Baylor asked me if we knew the civil authority was far 
beyond the military & that we were all liable to be.tried & 
hanged if a citizen was killed by a soldier. I told him I did not 
pretend to know much about the civil law, & could not say how 
much Capt. Plummer knew, but I would take the risk of being 
hanged. He went on to talk about the law but I cut him off by 
telling him I had said all I came to say & got his answer & would 
return. I left him & his men in the place where I found them. 
I reported his answer to Capt. Plummer who said it was about 
what he expected. 


! 


| We waited some time expecting him to make his attack but 
he did not come. We had Indians watching his movements & 
some of them came in & said Baylor had taken an old Indian 
& was moving off. At this all the Indians who were mounted, 
ae after him & the others began to get their horses. In a. 
short time another came in & reported that Baylor had killed the 
indian & scalped him & that a woman was found killed & scalped. 
This made the Indians furious & away they went. The Indians 
Fie were watching Baylor & saw them kill the old man, began 
che attack by firing on them from every available point, & as 
bihers joined, they continued the attack with more effect. Baylor 
setreated for 6 or 7 miles keeping up a running fight until he 
same to the place of Mr. Wm. Marlin, a very worthy man, whom 
Baylor had threatened to hang some time ago. When Marlin 
aw Baylor’s party coming, he mounted his horse & took to 
Vlight leaving the family to take care of the house. Baylor took 
»ossession of the house, out-houses & pens & a deep ravine near 
oy & there made a stand. He had near 300 men, & I don’t think 
‘nore than 60 or 70 Indians went out from here. Capt. Ross kept 
all back he could to,guard the women & children; thinking that 
/3aylor’s move was a feint to draw the Indians off. The Indians 
‘mnoyed Baylor until night & then returned to this place. They 


! 
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reported that they had killed 5 or 6 of the party ; & they lost one 
man killed & 5 wounded, one very badly. We have since heard ( 
that only two of Baylor’s men were killed & six wounded. Hight) 
or ten of his horses were killed or lost. 


Mr. Baylor reports that he was fired on by the troops. | 
This is false. The troops had nothing to do with the affair & if} 
he had not killed the old man & the woman, he would not have» 
been molested by any one. The old Indian whom they took &) 
murdered on the Reserve was about 90 years of age. Old Placido j 
(this Placido is a Tonkawa Chief who fought bravely with us inj 
the Cherokee campaign of 1839.) D.{avid] G. B.[urnet] sayss 
it is the first time he ever fought against the white people, butt 
he has often fought with them against the wild Indians. 


We learned that Major Van Dorn has had another fightt 
with the Comanches & killed 50 of them & taken 30 oddi 
prisoners.®*4 


He had two men killed & several wounded. Capt. Smith® was 
wounded, & Lieut. Lee® reported mortally. I hope not—he wask 
a very good young officer & a pleasant companion. Major Vani 
Dorn had fifty of the best warriors from this Reserve with him, 
& says he is indebted to them for his fight with the Comanches.) 
It is the last service of the kind they will render the people off 
this frontier, who repay them by trying to murder their women 
& children. We have sent runners to them & they will be here i 
a few days. The fools in this country have opened a sore tha 

will bleed for years. Operations against the Comanches cannot 
be carried on with any effect, without the help of the friendly) 
Indians as guides & spies. It is their own work & they can blame 
no one justly but themselves. We don’t know what Mr. Baylor’s 
next move will be; but I think he has seen enough. | 


| 
94 References to sources of information on this engagement are given ing 
note 73 above. 
95 Capt. Edmund Kirby Smith, USMA 1845, served in the Mexican War+ 
Promoted capt., 2nd Cavalry, March 3, 1855, he served on the Texas frontiers 
1856-61. He resigned his commission on March 3, 1861, was commissione 
colonel, C. S. A. and rose to full general. —Dictionary of American Bio» 
parle, Vol. X, pp. 424-426 ;Handbook of Texas, II, 622; Cullum, op. cit., pp» 
96 2nd Lt. Fitzhugh Lee, nephew of Gen. Robert E. Lee, USMA 1856, a 
signed to 2nd Cavalry, Jan. 1, 1858, served in Texas frontier posts, 1858-60.) 
Recovering from wounds suffered at Nescutunga, Lt. Lee continued to server 
on the Texas frontier until he resigned his commission, May 3, 1861. Joinings 
the C. S. A., he rose to major general. From 1886 through 1889 he was gov 
ernor of Virginia. Named U. S. Consul General in Havana in 1896, he was 
commissioned major general of U. S. Volunteers in 1898, and retired as a 
brigadier general in 1901.—Dictionary of American Biography, Vol. XI, pp» 
103-105; Handbook of Texas, Vol, I, p. 43; Cullum, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 671-722 
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Camp at the Brazos Reserve 
June 12th 1859 


My dear Father 


I received your letter, dated May 20th, but our last mail: 
and it gave me much pleasure to hear that you were in good 
health. I see you have not got my letters dated from this place; 
I hope you will get them, as they give some account of the af- 
fairs of this upper Country ; which have been the cause of much 
excitement on the frontier; and it may have extended to the 
lower Country. When my last was written, I could not exactly 
tell what was the state of affairs, and did not say much about 
it: But now, I think, I may safely say, that the war is over; for 
some time, at any rate. 


After the little brush on the 23d of May, Baylor scattered 
his men, holding them under a pledge to return in six days with 
all the recruits they could muster. Many of them returned and 
their force amounted to between six and seven hundred men; 
they report 860. They were camped about eight miles from us 
and had their parties scouting in every direction, so that it was 
not safe for the Indians to go out of sight of our camp, except 
at night. We were obliged to keep the Indians camped very close 
around the stocade, as we expected a night attack. Having so 
many camped in so small a space and the Indian camp not being 
very clean, caused a great deal of sickness: a disease, something 
like the Cholera, broke out among the Indians first and then 
among the soldiers. The Indians died very fast. The disease 
appeared very suddenly and in five or six days about forty 
Indians had died but many of them were very sick and the list 
was increasing very rapidly. It was evident this could not last 
much longer ; four or five more days, of such Confinement, would 
get us all down; and Baylor & his party could have an easy time 
with us. We all talked the matter over and, though nothing 
definite was said, it was generally understood that, unless some 
move was made the next day, we would rouse their Camp the 
next night in a way which would be more interesting than pleas- 
ant. This conclusion was reached in the after-noon: and that 
night I took two Indians and Capt Ross’ son and went to their 
Camp to reconnoitre. We went pretty near and waited until 
just before day light, when we went to the top of a high and 
rocky hill, which overlooked their Camp: from this hill, when it 
became day, we could see every thing; and I went to work to 
make a Topographical sketch of the Camp, and the ways of 
approach, &e, to serve as a guide. The top of the hill was not 
more than three hundred yards from the Camp of their main 
guard and their Picket Guard was out side of us, but the hill 
was very rough & covered with bushes, so that it made very good 
cover and there was not much danger of their seeing us. J used 
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a very fine Opera Glass, belonging to Capt Gilbert, to make my 
observations. We staid there nearly an hour after sunrise and 
then left: having got all the information we wished. We found 
our horses safe, where we had left them (in a deep ravine) the 
night before, and returned to the Agency without being molested. 
At one time I thought we would have the Camp at our heels, 
one of their Videttes came so near that I thought he would see | 
us: but he passed on, fortunately for us, and certainly so for | 
him. I had written to Major Van Dorn, at the request of Capt | 
Ross, (the Agent), to send down all the Indians (about 60) | 
belonging to this reserve and asking him to give them such | 
assistance as he could: for we heard that Baylor expected to | 
eut them off. As soon as Major Van Dorn got the letter he | 
started the Indians and five companies of his Command to our 
assistance: Three of the Companies came here and two went to 
the upper Reserve. The report go out in Baylors Camp that | 
Van Dorn was coming with all his forces and the he would | 
attack them wherever he found them. This was more than they 
could stand and they scattered: On the same morning I was at 
their Camp they broke up and the Indians we had watching 
their Camp, came in and reported that they were all gone: and 
the next day we learned that they had all left. I don’t know 
where they have gone, but they are not near enough to give us 
any trouble. We have scattered the Indians along the Creek 
and the progress of the disease has been stoped among them and 
the Soldiers; none of the latter have died and the sick are 
getting well and the Camp will soon be healthy again, I think. - 
My health has been good, all the time: The weather has been 
very hot, the Thermometer standing at 95° & 100° in the shade; 
this, and the close camp and diet of so much fresh beef, as we 
were obliged to have, was enough to kill any one. Baylor left 
im time to save the lives of a good many men—if we had at- 
tacked his Camp about an hour before day light, with the men 
we had (about 300) his 700 would have had as much as the[y] 
wished to attend to; fortunately the issue was not made. I hope 
they will stay away, as a civil war is not pleasant. The war in 
Europe has begun and bids fair to be a severe one: it will 
involve all Europe and perhaps the United States before it 
ends. Our Government should make some preparations to meet 
it. I am under orders to go to Fort Smith Arkansas, but the 
orders have been suspended on account of the troubles here: 
and now I do [not] much expect to go, but cannot tell yet. 
Write often and give me all the news about town. I hope vou 
will find it agreeable to visit Mr. Hughes’ occasional aie 

ih me to them when you do. I hope you are quite wel. Yous 
rice Serhan co you had been sick did not reach me. your af- 
aa mes Wm, E B— 
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Camp at Brazos Agency 


June 19th 1859 
My Dear Father 


A few days ago I wrote to you; explaining what I wished 
done in relation to my letter giving an account of the killing of 
that Indian, and my pursuit. I wished you to make a statement 
of the facts relating to the killing of the Indian; but had no 
idea, that you would understand me as wishing to have my 
letter published. The details of such matters had better be left 
out; and besides, I do not wish my private letters put in the 
papers—my letters to you, even though they may treat on gen- 
eral subjects, I wish to be considered as private in each and 
every case. I write them for your information but not for pub- 
lication: it is strictly prohibited for an officer to publish the 
operations of forces in war, except officially. 


I hope, my dear Father, you have not put any more of my 
letters in print: The results may be disasterous to me and to 
others concerned in this unfortunate affair. I do not remember 
exactly what I have written; but, I know much has been written 
which I would very much dislike to see in print. In such 
affairs, as we have had here, no Officer can gain credit: and 
any one is unfortunate who becomes, in any way, identified 
with such doings. I hope you will consider the details of my 
letters as strictly private or at any rate nevcr put any of my 
writing in print. 


We have been quiet here for some time and, I think, will 
remajn so. The Gentleman sent out by the Governor left satis- 
fied, a believe, that things were conducted properly here and 


had "been So. But it is hard to tell what sort of a report they 


will)make, as they are all Politicians and the movements against 
us are very popular through the upper part of the state. I don’t 
know how far it extends: not very far, I hope, for the credit of 
the Country. 


The mail will be here soon from Belknap and I want to get 
this off. I am uneasy about the publication of those letters. 
Please send me a copy of all that you have published: so that I 
may know what I have to meet, in case any issue is made in the 
matter. I hope you are quite well—my health is good. If any 
more of those letters are published—why ‘‘it’s no use to ery over 
spilt milk’’—what’s done is past and can’t be mended They may 
do no harm; but I had much rather not trust them. Write as 
soon as you get this and send me all that has been published. 


Your affectionate son 
W m E. Burnet 


(Continued in Part IT) 
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PRELIMINARY REPORT OF SURVEY OF INSCRIPTIONS 


ALONG SANTA FE TRAIL IN OKLAHOMA 


August 15, 1960 
Report of Committee 


Under the joint sponsorship of the Oklahoma Historical | 


Society and the Oklahoma Science and Arts Foundation, this 
Committee has completed its investigation of the various in- 
scriptions and autographs along that portion of the Santa Fe 
Trail in Oklahoma and submits herewith this preliminary report. 


INTRODUCTION 


Santa Fe is one of the oldest cities in the United States, and 
while the area of the Southwest was under Spanish control the 
town was the capital of the northern provinces. The first re- 
corded visit to Santa Fe overland by an American is that of 
James Purcell who reached Santa Fe in June, 1805, after many 


wanderings across Mid-United States... Without doubt there | 


had been earlier intercourse, as it is reasonable to assume that 
French and Spanish contact was made during the 18th Century 
between Santa Fe and such French outposts as Ferdinandina, 
a trading post located in what is now Kay County, Oklahoma. 
Pike’s expedition of 1806, however, is the earliest detailed ac- 


count of a journey between the United States and Santa Fe. | 


A Foren Santa Fe under Spanish military escort in February, 
1807. 


Early in the 19th Century the possibilities of commercial 


trade with Santa Fe and the surrounding regions became some- 


thing of great preoccupation with the American people. Reports 
that common calico sold for as much as $3.00 for a Spanish yard 


of 33 inches’ fired the imaginations of countless traders and | 


adventyrers. 


Senator Thomas H. Benton of Missouri became the leader 

of an organized movement to provide a road to New Mexico, and | 
ture of his political sacacity. | 

By Act of March 8, 1825,4 Congress appropriated $30,000 for | 
the survey of a route. Of this sum, $20,000 was ear-marked for | 


the Santa Fe Trail was the crea 


the acquisition of right-of-way from local Indian tribes. 


1 Gilbert, The Exploration of Western America (Cambridge, 1933), p. 162. | 


2 Ibid. p. 156. 


separ Gregg, Commerce of the Prairies (New York, 1844), Vol. IL, 
De 22: 


44 Stat. 100. 


. ‘ 
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On March 16, 1825, President Adams appointed Ben HE. 
Reeves and George C. Sibley of Missouri and Pierre Menard of 
Illingis Commissioners to accomplish the work of surveying and 
marking the Trail. Menard did not serve and Thomas Mather 
was appointed in his place.» The Commissioners selected Joseph, 
C. Brown of Missouri as the surveyor. His choice was a fortunate 
one, and he brought to the project a vast amount of prior 
experience. 


The survey commenced July 17, 1825, and Fort Osage, a 
post east of present Independence, Missouri, was selected the 
eastern terminus of the route. The surveying party entered what 
is now the Oklahoma Panhandle on October 6, and the Field 


- Notes® of Brown and Sibley’s Journal give an interesting glimpse 
_ of the appearance of present Cimarron County. 


The Committee checked carefully all sites in Cimarron 
County along the trace of the Santa Fe Trail to determine the 
possible existence of autographs and inscriptions. The Trail is 
well defined across the County and its exact location is well 
known. Often as many as four to six parallel and deep scarred 
ruts are plainly visible across the open country. 


The Journal of Sibley and the Field Notes of Brown may be 
followed closely ; and it is possible with reasonable certainty to 
check the various springs and other natural features mentioned 
by them. 


Water was of paramount importance, not only to the sur- 
veying party but to the countless immigrants who traveled the 
Trail. Accordingly, the Trail was located so as to take maxi- 
mum advantage of available water, and it should be noted that 
the route was of added length in order to follow natural water 
courses. 


At springs and other water sources, it became common for 
the parties of travelers and immigrants to make camp. Depend- 
ing on weather and other local conditions, especially the state 
of repair of the wagons, harness and other gear, immigrant 
parties might delay several days at the various camping sites. 
Several such sites in Cimarron County are located near bluffs 
or ravines with outcroppings of stone. 


The outcrop is a member of the lower Dakota sandstone, 
which is considered Upper Cretaceous’ in age. The stone is 


5 Kate L. Gregg, The Road to Santa Fe (Albuquerque, 1952) p. 8. In 
this volume are collected the Journals and Diaries of Sibley, Reeves and the 
Commissioner’s Report. This is an invaluable volume for students of the 
Santa Fe Trail. 

6 The Field Notes of Joseph C. Brown are in Eighteenth Biennial Report, 
Kansas State Historical Society (Topeka, 1913) pp. 117 et seg. It does not 
appear that Brown’s notes and maps have ever been officially published by 
the United States Government. 

7 Oklahoma Geological Survey, Bulletin 64, (Norman, 1943), p. 86. 
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relatively soft and is ideal for the carving of autographs and | 
inscriptions. Climatic conditions are advantageous to permit — 
the inscriptions to remain over a substantial period of time. 


All favorable sites along the Trail were examined and it 
was found that four separate localities bear inscriptions and 
autographs. These have been arbitrarily designated by the 
Committee with the site numbers hereinafter utilized. At each 
location, modern inscriptions, autographs and other initials 
are evident, and it is obvious that the carving of initials 1s con- 
tinuing at the present time. Except for the inaccessibility of the 
rocks and the fact that the locations of the existing inscriptions 
are not generally known, it would be reasonable to expect that 
defacing would progress at a much higher rate than that at 
present. The possibilities of future defacing are such that the 
Committee desires to make a detailed report of each existing 
inscription, including such photographs as are technically — 
possible. 


After reviewing all of the inscriptions remaining legible, 
the Committee determined arbitrarily to exclude all inscriptions 
that appear from their character to be modern and of recent 
origin and to exclude all those bearing dates subsequent to 1930. 
While perhaps arbitrary, such appeared a reasonable cutoff date 
for those of historical interest. 


The Committee was concerned with the large number of 
inscriptions, apparently of greater age, that are no longer 
legible. In many instances, later inscriptions appear to have 
been placed directly over older ones, thus obliterating the for- 
mer. As the process of weathering continues more and more of 
the writings will become illegible. Those that are read today 
with extreme difficulty will probably in another generation 
become entirely illegible. It is essential that detailed data be 
recorded at this time, so that with the passage of time the older 
writings will not in like manner become lost. The Committee 
photographed in excess of 100 of the more legible inscriptions 
and the photographs are submitted herewith as a part of this 
report. 


In collecting this data, the Committee used 3 by 5 index 
cards, and prepared separate cards for each inscription. In each 
case, the cards were numbered starting at the left (as one faced 
the rock) and proceeding to the right. Each card bearing an 
Inscription was assigned a number, and the numbers accordingly 
are from the left to the right of each location. Such numbering 
system will facilitate the future location of any particular 
inscription. 


In some instances, especially when they were accompanied 
by a date, the Committee has included initials. It is recognized 
that initials by themselves are of minor significance, since they 
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give no clue as to identity nor other information. In a few in- 
stances, initials were of artistic merit, finely inscribed, and it 
is a pity that the maker did not leave further information as to 
his identity. All initials accompanied by a date are included 
in the report. 


Site 1 


This site is located in the Northeast Quarter of Section 4, 
Township 4 North, Range 4 East. The bluff is on the North side 
of a sharp ravine which is a tributary of Cold Springs Creek. 
The bluff faces directly to the South, with several over-hangs 
and is situated favorably for the preservation of the inscrip- 
tions. Unfortunately, perhaps as much as twenty feet of the 
east end of the bluff had been utilized during the early portion 
of the present century as a quarry, and all inscriptions on that 
portion of the bluff have been of course removed. Several 
parties in the locality told the Committee that they remember 
seeing inscriptions on building stone quarried from the site. 


It was at this point that the Trail entered arroyo or valley 
of Cold Springs Creek. The Trail moved into the valley from 
the East, crossed the creek a short distance practically due West 
of the bluff in question, and then proceeded in a southwesterly 
direction along a gentle rise out of the valley. 


The Committee noted that the dates of the inscriptions of 
Site 1 are earlier than those at the other sites. It is believed 
that this is more lkely due to a better state of preservation, 
although it is the Committee’s opinion that Site 1 was used as 
a camping site earlier than the locations at sites 2 and 3. Every 
legible inscription at Site 1 was carefully catalogued, and an 
alphabetical list of all legible names is submitted as Appendix 
—Site 1. The Committee was particularly impressed with an 
excellent pictograph of a horse, and a photograph is submitted 
as a part of this report. 


Sire 1-A 


This site appears to be so closely related to Site 1 that it is 
considered in connection therewith rather than treated as an 
independent location. It is in the Southwest Quarter of Section 
5. As the Trail progressed westerly into the arroyo of Cold 
Springs Creek, bluffs facing the creek along its eastern bank 
were reached. Undoubtedly, on the flat ground between the 
bluffs and the creek countless immigrants made camp. The 
Committee was surprised that these particular rocks did not 
bear more inscriptions than were in evidence, but for some 
reason, the inscription writing popularity of this particular site 
was never in vogue. The Committee noted a date at this location 
which appeared to be 1802, but it was rejected as being s0 
unlikely that it was believed by the Committee to be either a 
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modern hoax or some other date now partially illegible. At Site 
1-A are a number of initials of little or no interest and some 
modern drawings and pictures, all of which have been disre- 
garded by the Committee. Appendix Site 1-A gives the list of 
inscriptions at this site. 


SITE 2 


This is the principal site, and the rocks facing the stream 
now known as Cold Springs Creek are of substantial importance. 
The bluff bears a great number of inscriptions and has become 
known as Inscription Rock or Autograph Rock. This particular 
location with its excellent water supply was important not only 
on the Santa Fe Trail but also on the cattle trails crossing from 
Texas to Montana’ and other northern grazing grounds. Sub- 
stantial weathering has occurred at Site 2 and it may be 
expected that at some future time more and more of the writings 
will become illegible. Autograph Rock is located in the North- 
west Quarter of Section 8, Township 4 North, Range 4 Hast, 
and is on the property of R. H. Gayler. 


This locality was referred to by Brown as Mire Spring. 
However, the name Cold Springs Camp must have come into 
use shortly after the Trail was opened, as Gregg® in 1844 used 


that name in his ‘‘Table of Distances’’ given for travelers on 
the Trail. 


The Committee noted on the high flat ground south and 
east of this site distinct and well defined ruts of the Trail. This 
trace is several miles south of and parallel to the route discussed 
in connection with Site 1, and indicates another and more south- 
erly crossing of Cold Springs Creek. Perhaps this route came 
into use later than the crossing adjacent to Site 1. If so, it would 
account for the circumstance that the dates of the inscriptions 
for Site 2 are generally later than these at Site 1. The Com- 
mittee attaches herewith as Appendix—Site 2 an alphabetical 
list of all legible inscriptions appearing at Site 2 together with 
explanatory notes. The photographs of each inscription accom- 
panying this report should be considered in the use of this list. 


Sire 3 


This site is across Cold Springs Creek from Site 2. Here 
the bluff faces to the south and looks out upon an excellent 


8 Moita Dorsey Davis. “Boss Neff,’ The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. 
XXVI, No. 2, (Summer, 1948) p. 164. 

9 Gregg, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 313. 

§a All photographs of inscriptions accompanying this report are filed 
under the title, “Autograph Rock Inscriptions, Santa Fe Trail—Cimarron 
County, 1960,” in the Library of the Oklahoma Historical Society. A card 
index giving all inscriptions as found on the three sites reported is also 


on file in the Library collections —Ed. : 
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camping ground on the west bank of the creek. The site is 
located in the Northeast Quarter of Section 7. In the flat adjoin- 
ing the creek, there is located an excellent artesian spring. This 
has now been capped and the water is piped for use locally. The 
ruts or traces discussed in connection with Site 2 come directly 
to this spring, now walled and capped; and if the difference in 
dates between Site I and Site 2 is of significance, apparently 
the Trail shifted several miles to the south during the 1860’s. 


The bluff at Site 3 has suffered the greatest amount of 
deterioriation and only a few of the inscriptions are today leg- 
ible. No photographs were made by the Committee at this site. 
Attached as Appendix—Site 3 is a list of those inscriptions 
remaining legible at this site. 


Respectfully Submitted, 


William G. Fisher, Chairman* 
John Freed 
Bill J. Hall 
George H. Shirk 
Committee. 


* Mr. Fithersis Assistant State Insurance Commissioner, State Capitol, 
Oklahoma City. Mr. John Freed is Director of the Oklahoma Science and 
Arts Foundation, Oklahoma City. 
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APPENDIX —SITE #1 


Mary Ellen Ames 
E Ayers 


De he. 
K H_ B10 


W 1859 

C., Baker 

J N Baker 

J. M. Ball 

E H Beal 

E. Bean 1858 


D. Beaty 
1850 


S.. Beebe 
W. B. Bohon June 28/1847 


Arch Brite 
De: 1 1900 


J. Brown 
Scotland Aug 96 


Pete Bryan 
Nov. 24 1925 


AVS Ways 1ohiaael 


Cw ALC. 
1881 


A, O. Capps 1852 
G. W. Carr 1877 
J. M. Case 
J. B. Clark 

1888 


L. L. Clowers 


L. Coleman 
Aug 1899 


John L. Corly 


I D Curd 
Ill 


R W D 1844 


C. F. Dagget 
July 4 1880 


1850 C. Davis U. S. A. 2nd Art. 


J. E. Dean 
E Delgado 


J. C. Dent 
L. Dent 


Wm 
Detamore 


J. Dixon 
1847 
Douglas 
C. H, Egbert 1865 
O. C. Estes 


F. J. Ga sgowll 
1844 


GWG 


Jerey : Gardner. Mar. 14.: 


E. B. Gibbs 
1925 


Earl 
A 
Gillis 
Feb 6 
G. W. Givens 1846 
Riley Gregg 1884 
WPH}2 
J. Hall. June 26, 1848 
John Hagans 
T. J. Hardin 
R. Haverstick 


O. E. Haynes 
Mar 16, 75 


J. Headington July 4 1880 
Chaon Hoe Sr.13 


Andy Hood 
1894 


T. J. Howard 1847 
J. L. Hughes 1917 


Alta James March 92 
Hugh James 
F. L, James 


W. T. James 
Charley Kinzey 


10 These initials are accompanied by a Masonic emblem. 
11 All letters of the last name are not legible. 

12 These initials are accompanied by an anchor. 

13 Spelling of first name is uncertain. 


65 
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JVL 1864 T. Ringo 
H. Leak Jerry Ryanl5 
D. D. McClellan!4 James E Ryan 
1866 1866 
P. B. Marple W. R, Shannon — 1846 
J. Jn Martin J. Shaw 
M. Martin J W Simpson 
Hardin William Stratton 
D. Matthews =i Sees) 
H. A. Milton heats 
Liberty Mo bes 
June the 18 Hy Taylor Aus 27-786 
1849 R. T. Taylor 
Ben T. Moore A, K. Thompson — 1846 
S. ereceas W. B. Tipton 1859 
: nee S. M. Tuttle 
Louis Patell 1856 June 16, 1849 
Chas W Patten Clay lye est 184816 
Augl 8 — Oswego N Y Mo Dayan 
C. W. Patterson : 
H. T. Peck WwW Bw 1890 
1846 W W Webb 1851 
F. L. Potter B. White 
E W Previtt B. F. White — 1846 
J. P. Rector D. Willock 1846 
56 H. J. Younger ... 19 184717 


APPENDIX —SITE #1-A 


Antonio Pablo 
ALC 1857, July 4th Gallelos F 13 — 1858 19 
F. B. Delgdo Marzo 19 = 6818 D. Sullivan Jun. 30 188 


APPENDIX —SITE #2 


W. H. Abbott20 J Alexandro 


Mich 1866 Snta Este 
Jose Abodaca J. E. Altman 
Julio 19 1887 me Gh Aneten 
Josi Alexandro 18 

Julio 2 1860 June 97 


14 Below the year date appears a Latin cross and an anchor. 

15 There is a Jerry Ryan Creek in northern Cimarron County. 
16 All letters of the last name are not legible. 

17 Month illegible. 

18 Last name is misspelled. 

19 Year is followed by a well-executed Maltese Cross. 

20 Between the two lines is a finely-executed Masonic emblem, 
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Lewis B H. L. Cave 


1858 
A E Babcock 1908 H L. Cave 1858 
J. T. Babens 1897 


ill J. F. Christian?! 
ae i Ap 20 1904 
R. Beatty O. S. Coffin Leavenworth?! 
Sept. 20th 1865 1866 Ks 
Dayton, Ohio P. Conne y23 
Iow 
J ee 185721 G. R. Craig 
B. D. 185624 
J. C, Beaty fone 
See Aug 5, 1856 
S Bibo Mary DeLand Davis25 
28 April 1868 F. B. Delgado 
P. GC. Brite Junio 18 = 66 
E. Brookhart A Hees 
1909 
M E Brookhart J. Deleny 
July 4, 09 F. B. Delgado AB = 28 =62 
M V Brookhart F. B. Delgado 
1909 Hoe Beepixon 
S. Brown 1908 Mo 
Co F 3d [ Nov. 1 
1859 Walter Kate Dixon 


Sept 19, 1926 
J. R. Buckner 


J. Doheny 
IDV.) Mant lo; Nov. 5, 1880 
W. Burnett22 D. M. Drake 
Feb 20 80 1858 
Burns 1866 Anna Duey 
B. E. C. 865 ee 
on Emma Duey 
aoa a4 rh Ill 1883 
ct t J. Duey 
W. Calaham Ills. 85 
Sim Calley J. aa Duey 
C. C. Calvin 
Hardin Co. Ky areal 4860 
Johnson Co. Mo. 
1855 A. §. Eaton 
Aug 19 1889 


I D Campbell 


J. S. Esgiudel26 
R. L. Campbell] 1893 


21 The entire inscription is enclosed in a frame. 
22 At the left of the month appears a symbol resembling a monogram. 


23 Although the last name is partially illegible, the name is believed by 
the Committee to be Connelly. 


24 The last name is illegible and is thus not shown here. 

25 The name is in extremely well-executed script. Below the name is an- 
other line of text that is now entirely illegible. 

26 Below the last name is a well-executed heart, 
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M. W. Foley 
V. Foos 1856 # Ind2l 
Francie 


George Fren27 
Fulgen 


T. A. G.28 
1861 


Ven Ga VALCOTICOUCG. were e: 29 
Abril 22, 1856 


doe bee Gage 
F, Garcia 
W. Garric 


Se Lis ibe 
1863 


H. D. Gillespie 5730 
Gonalez 


Martin 
D. J. Gonzalez 
Agosto 18 de 1881 


R. Gonsales June 19 31 


H. D. Gorham 
1861 


USD9n I eS 
John N. Graves 


R. A. Gregory 
21 Dec 1873 
Cc. A. Gre32 
C. Green33 
1859 
Levi Grimes 
JAH 1895 


Sept 
4 1927 
Evelyn Hadden 


Joe W. Hadden34 
1927-28 


Ruth 1927 
Hadden 


B. L. Hankla 
1897 


1859 
F., Hampson 


John Harper35 


W. C. Harper 
1858 


Edwin Harrison 1860 


R. M. Hartell 


John A. Hartzell 1866 
Iowa 


Henary 
Hatfield 


Geo. H. Hawkins 
Mo 1856 


Harris 

Alfred Hays 

J. M. Henderson 
Herb36 


J J Herrera 
Nov 22 1866 


J I Highsaw 


Cit 
27 of Apl 1867 


Hulan Hill 
1900 


J. A. Hood 95 


27 Although the last name is partially illegible, the name is believed by 


the Committee to be French. 


28 The three initials are enclosed in a finely designed frame, and below the 
frame are three Latin crosses, resting upon what appears to the Committee to 


be an Alter. 


29 Other than the initial “G” the last name is entirely illegible. 
30 The appearance of the inscription makes it cbvious to the Committee 


that the year is 1857 rather than 1957. 


31 The year is illegible. 


32 This inscription was of much interest to the Committee. The letters 
are large, well-executed and very distinct. Apparently they were cut by 
someone named Green, and due to unexpected circumstances. the work was 


not completed. 


33 Above the name is a large well- prepared Latin Cross. 

34 The entire inscription is enclosed in a frame. 

35 The name is followed by several words of illegible text which could al- 
most be believed to read “the water boy of ...?... 

36 Below the name is a cattle brand appearing as a Lazy S inside a lazy 


half moon, 
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H. G. Howards? James M 
14 Windham Cruz Maranjo en 1879 
Aug. 1881 Vt. 
Mateo de 
Hoxie Luna J. 20 1860 
4th 1868 
yee M. M. Matlock 
J. M. Hudnut 1852 1907 
Neb May 1908 W. H. Middlebuscher 
Edgar Davis Humbolt A. Miller 
y K ist 1 
Lizzie Hurt 1885 Comy K 1s Cal Vols 
Ruth Miner 
Luis I Z 
June 10 1892 U. <A. Mogutieres 
1867 
MTK 
Luis. SA J. M. Moon 
Mo 
Cc. A. Kendall 
B. M. Morgan 
Aik King 1888 
J. W. Kline M. Murphy 
Lebanon, Pa. 1866 Aug. 5 62 
F. C. Jarot H. H. Narron 
Dayton O. Mo. 
Jessie Mae L H 
6. 1. 1909 . H. Narron 
A N 
L ML nna Rare 
Pablo. L J. C. Narron 
Floyd Lance 1885 
8. S128 Boss. Neff 34 
1887 1886 
J. M. Leeper 7 picker 
H. A. Lester Sept 28 66 
ieee G. Ortiz 
Se Ge J Overton. Mo. 
Don Lobato 1856 
H. Lovell Jose Teodoro Oyer 
60 July 11th 1860 
A. M. Lucero Silbello 


Elillas Pacheco 
E. B. Me 16 De. 


1858 Jesus M. Pacheco June 34 186238 
Agust 15 1862 
J McQuarrie 


1881 Jose 
Teodoro 1876 
dows Shag oe eats Palaco 
Taus 


37 The entire inscription is enclosed in a large frame. 
38 Apparently Pacheco visited the rock at least twice. 
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Rt. Paul39 
Rober Paul 187940 
A. H. Phillips 

1917 

AEF‘41 


J. T. Plummer?42 
Sep 21 
1863 


J; Porter 7 6 — 8548 
B F Potter 


ee otter 
1856 
D. M. Potts 
Tae OLts 
26 
JseeWee Prall 
June 4 1885 
1885 
oom eral 


Atanacio Polinario 


Tomas Prieto 
1887 


Tey eer be 
B R 1858 
Jacob Reasoner 
18 
J. HW. Renick 
J. Rider 


F. C. Riggs 
May 11 1913 


Roalarid 
Junio 18 1866 


Alfred N. Robertson 1859 


Geo. P. Robinson 
Wakefield 
R.I 


Aug 1. 80 
G. P. Robinson44 
Wakefield 


Tat 
Aug 4 80 


Lewis Rodgers 
1865 


Hilario Romero 
1860 


Jose E Romero 
June 3, 1862 


ee Romero 
Abril 27 1861 


Antonio Rueno 
1897 


J. Ryan45 
1890 


WwW 
Agapito Sandobal 
Julio 19 1887 


Julian Sandoval 
Abril 10 1860 


Benyno Santys 
Texan 1888 


Loy P. Schamaun...46 
Holland 


M. B. Scott 
1864 


W. Scovill 
1860 


John Sego 
h, OWE SIA So adaeree 


39 The letter “A” of the last name was inadvertantly omitted, and added 
later by placing it below its proper place in the name. 

40 Mr. Paul must have had difficulty with his spelling. There is no evi- 
dence that there was ever a letter ““T” in the first name. 

41 The reference without doubt is to American Expeditionary Force. 

42 Above the name is a Latin Cross enclosed in a frame. 

43 The name is followed by both a Masonic and Odd Fellows emblem. 

44 The inscription is enclosed in a frame. Outside the frame are a skull 
and cross bones, the symbol KKK, a Lazy Eight symbol] and other markings. 
This is probably the most elaborate inscription on the entire rock. 


45 See footnote 15. 


46 Several of the letters of the last name are illegible. 
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L. C. Shultz 
Mo. Aug 7 


Cha’s S. Sieber 
Sept 20 65 


T. W. Simmons 


J. D Smith 
March 19, 1864 


Edith Smith 


R. H. Smith47 
18 


May Snearly 
1907 Texas 


J. H. Strong 


Tomas 
Tafolla June 15 1866 


T Z Taylor 
July 8, 1858 


E. Toler 
1861 


Jose Tomas 
Lobato 1866 


Jose Tomas 
1869 


R Torrey 
E. M. Trujillo48 
af 


Af 18% Mapa Ko 


N. Trujillo49 


Ocate N. M. 

Sept 30 = 93 
Narcisco 
Trujillo 

Ocate — Mura 
County 


New Mexico 
Sep. 10th 1893 


May 5 — 95 
Trujillo Hermano Bros? 


Van. New. Turner®1 
Lebaon Tenn. 


J. EH. Turner 


Ben W 1881 
INS vie 


R. Wagner 


C. H. Wagnon 
1888 


H. C. Wallace 
Missouri 
1860 


J. EK. Watson 
A. Wellenreuther52 


1865 
D. H. Williams 


Wea 2 avValliams 
Ap. 4 1905 


W R York 28 
Chapmond Young 
W. Zane 
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Jose Buso 
Narcis53 


Los Trujillos 
Mar 6 84 


Louis Trujillo Elisco T. 1891 


G. Trujillo 
Muiswele 


May 2 95 
Trujillo & Co. 


47 The last two numbers in the year are illegible. 
48 The inscription is in beautifully-executed script. 


49 The inscription is accompanied by a five pointed star and a doubl 
pointed arrow. 

50 Between the two words of the name is a monogram or cattle brand. 

51 The name of the town is misspelled. 

52 The month is illegible. 

53 Probably a diminutive for Narcisco Trujillo. 
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County SEAT War In McIntosH County 


The contest between Checotah and Eufaula for the location 
of the county seat in McIntosh County soon after Oklahoma 
statehood was climaxed by a real battle. The following story is 
contributed to The Chronicles by Mr. W. R. Withington, an 
attorney of Oklahoma City and member of the Historical Society, 
who lived in Eufaula in 1908: 


CHECOTAH-EUFAULA COURT HOUSE RIOT 


When I came to South McAlester in the Indian Territory 
as a boy in the Fall of 1907, I hardly expected to see, much 
less take part in, one of the historical events of the old Indian 
Territory part of Oklahoma. 


One of my first employments was that of a telephone opera- 
tor at Crowder, Oklahoma, some few miles north of South Me- 
Alester. After working at Crowder for awhile I was promoted 
in May, 1908, to the position of telephone operator at the flour- 
ishing town of Eufaula, then working for what had been origi- 
nally the South MeAlester-Eufaula Telephone Company. In 
1905, the Pioneer Telephone and Telegraph Company bought 
‘the controlling interest in the South McAlester-Eufaula Tele- 
phone Company, and the name of the company was later changed 
to the Pioneer Telephone and Telegraph Company. I remember 
the company as the Pioneer Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
which I understand was the forerunner of the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Company. 


I was too young then to pay any attention to polities. How- 
ever, I did know that about the time I commenced working at 
‘Eufaula both Eufaula and Checotah were competing for the 
‘county seat of McIntosh County. A special election had been 
iealled by Governor C. N. Haskell for Saturday, May 23, 1908, 
to determine which of these towns would become the county seat 
‘of McIntosh County, Oklahoma. According to an article appear- 
ing in the Indian Journal, which is still being published at 
‘Eufaula at this time, it appeared that Eufaula had won the 
‘county seat election by some fifty odd votes. Checotah also 
‘claimed to have won the election. 


The building in which the telephone office was then located 
is still standing on the corner of Main Street and Foley Avenue 
across the street from the old Tully Building. The telephone 
office was on the second floor. 
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Nothing unusual occurred after the election until Sunday 
June 7, 1908. About noon on this Sunday, I was on the jok 
working at the telephone switchboard, answering the few calls 
that came in. There was no sign of impending danger; every: 
thing was calm and peaceful; and the atmosphere, you might 
say, was the usual one to be expected in a small town on a Sun. 
day morning in the summertime—‘‘all quiet along the Potomac’ 
as it were. 

Suddenly, things began to happen. The M.K.&T. (‘‘Katy’’) 
train from Muskogee and Checotah was Jate and arrived in 
Eufaula about noon. A group of men from Checotah got off the 
train, stiff with guns, and they began scattering out over the 
town of Eufaula preparatory to taking it over. Part of ther 
went north, circling around to the court house for the purposs 
of taking the county records and carrying them to Checotah 
The rest of them went to different parts of the town. Some ot! 
them came up Foley Avenue between the Telephone Building 
and the old Tully Building, shooting as they came, some of the 
bullets hitting the telephone building. The intersection of Mair 
Street and Foley Avenue, adjacent to the telephone building 
was a ‘‘no man’s land’’ and also the central point of the battle 
field. 

I sought securitv behind the telephone switchboard, and | 
did not come out until the shooting had subsided. A number 0! 
the citizens of Eufaula had appeared upon the scene armed anc 
the situation was tense for quite awhile until an armistice wai 
agreed upon. When I felt that it was safe to go down on th 
street, I found ont that one of the men from Checotah, Mr 
Frank Jones, had told Denuty Constable Woods of Enufaul 
and Deputy City Marshal Kleiser of Eufaula to get out of th 
street and out of town or he would give them the contents 0: 
his gun. A Mr. Parmenter of the Checotah group was said t 
have shot Deputy Constable F. M. Woods of Eufaula. Whethe 
it was Mr. Parmenter or someone else, Deputy Constable Wood: 
was badly wounded and died, as I recall, later that day. Th 
Cheeotah group was not successful in securing possession of th 
County records. Eufaula became the county seat of MeIntosl 
County, things quieted down, and T survived this ‘‘wild an 
wooly’’ event in the history of the old Indian Territory part o 
Oklahoma. ; 


—W. R. Withington 


Tue Namr ‘‘LooKepa’’? iw Cappo County 


Mr. Nat M. Taylor of Lookeba is a well known local historiat 
and author of A Brief History of Roaer Mills County publishe 
in 1947. By special request of the Editorial Department, M1 
Taylor has kindly contributed the following item giving th 
history and the pronunciation of the name Lookeba: _ 
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HOW LOOKEBA GOT ITS NAME 


The name of the town Lookeba is probably the most mis- 
pronounced name in the state of Oklahoma. The first impres- 
sion upon seeing the name of this Caddo County town is that it 
is an Indian word but it is not. There is no name like it in the 
United States, or in the World for that matter. Lookeba is a 
coined name, and has no connection with any other word in the 
English language. So in this respect, it is unique. 


When the townsite of Lookeba was established in 1902, 
three men were interested in promotion of the town, and their 
names were Lowe, Kelly and Baker. When the three men were 
surveying the townsite in August, 1902, there was no restaurant 
around so they took their meals with a Mrs. Scholten who lived 
in a tent. One day after the survey was finished and the men 
had eaten their dinner, they were discussing what they should 
name the town. Several names were suggested but none suited 
them. Finally, Mrs. Scholten made the suggestion that they take 
the first syllable of the name of each of the three men and form 
a name in their honor. This was done, and the name of the town 
became Lowe-kel-ba. 


When application was made for a post office, changes 
ppeared in the spelling of the name Lowe-kel-ba: In the first 
syllable, o was substituted for we; in the second syllable, the 
l was dropped, and the third syllable remained intact. Thus, the 
ame officially became Lookeba, pronounced by the founders 
nd the present citizens Lé-ké-’bi, with the accent on the second 

syllable. This is the correct name today. 

—Nat M. Taylor 


History Awarp To Mr. R. G. MiuuEr 


The American Association of State and Local History at 
its annual convention this September in lowa City, Iowa, an- 
nounced the presentation of an Award of Merit honoring Mr. 
R. G. Miller, Associate Editor of The Daily Oklahoman and 

klahoma City Times, for his stimulation of local history 
through his ‘‘Smoking Room’’ column in the Times and in 
ee history tours. People in every part of Oklahoma are 
pleased that this honor has come to Editor R. G. Miller who is 
setter known at large than any other person, with friends and 
zequaintances in every city, town and village and along every 
nighway and country road in this state. Mr. Miller has done a 
vreat work in promoting local history, and the American Asso- 
siation’s Award of Merit is justly due him who is held in high 
asteem throughout Oklahoma. 


A special committee of the American Association of State 
md Local History annually seeks out individuals throughout 
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the Nation and makes the award ‘‘to pay tribute to those people 
who promote a better understanding of America’s heritage at 
the local level.’’ 


OKLAHOMA Civinu WAR CENTENNIAL COMMISSION 


Commemoration of the Centennial of the Civil War in the 
state, extending through 1965, will center around participation 
of the Indian nations of the Indian Territory in the great War 
as planned under the sponsorship of the Oklahoma Civil War 
Centennial Commission. 


The Oklahoma Historical Society is honored in the appoint- 
ment of several members from the Board of Directors to this 
Centennial Commission, named by Governor J. Howard Kd. 
mondson and announced last August: Mr. Henry B. Bass of 
Enid, to serve as Chairman of the Commission is well known as 
a specialist on Civil War history with a fine collection of Lin. 
coln material, and has been a long-time member of the Nationa’ 
Civil War Round Table; Col. George H. Shirk, President of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society, is well known for his writing and 
activities in the field of State History; Hon. Jenkin Lloyé 
Jones is prominent as Editor of The Tulsa Tribune; Mr. Elmer 
L. Fraker, Administrative Secretary of the Oklahoma Historica! 
Society, serves as Secretary of the Centennial Commission. Dr 
Charles Evans now retired and for many years connected witk 
the administration of the Historical Society was appointed 
Chairman Emeritus of the Commission. 


The other honored members of this Commission named by 
Governor Edmondson are: Dr. Rob Roy McGregor of the His. 
tory Department, Oklahoma City University; Dr. Leroy Fische 
and Dr. Homer L. Knight, both of the Department of History 
Oklahoma State University; Dr. A. M. Gibson, writer on Okla: 
homa historical subjects and archival director in the Depart 
ment of History of the University of Oklahoma: and Dr. Charle: 
C. Bush, authority and writer on American military history, 0! 
the Department of History in the University of Oklahoma. 


All the appointments to the Centennial Commission bj 
Governor Edmondson extend to January 13, 1963. Centennia 
commemoration plans now underway through the Oklahoms 
Historical Society include the marking of the Civil War bat 
tlefields in the state and restoration work on some importan 
historic sites of the period. The Annual Tours of the Historica 
Society during the Centennial years will point up events of th 
Civil War and will visit the sites where they took place i 
Oklahoma. 
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RECENT ACCESSIONS TO THE LIBRARY 


The following list compiled by Mrs. Edith Mitchell, Cata- 
loger, gives the titles of books accessioned and catalogued in 
the Library of Oklahoma Historical Society, from July 1, 1959 


to July 1, 1960. 


Abernethy, Byron R. Private Elisha 
Stockwell, Jr. Civil War. 
Norman, Oklahoma: University 
Press, 1958. 210 pp. 

Adams, Ramon F. A Fitting Death 
For Billy the Kid. Norman, Okla- 


homa: University Press, 1960. 
310 pp. 

Adams, Ramon F. The Rampaging 
herd Norman: University 


Press, 1959. 463 pp. 

Adams, William B. and Martha L. 
and descendents, by Morrow and 
Hays. Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, 
1958. 180 pp. 

Addington, Henry U. Residence in 
U. S. A., 1822-1825. Berkley and 
Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1960. 115 pp. 

Alabama Historical Quarterly, 1956, 
1957. Wetumpka, Ala. Printing 
Company. Vols. 18, 19. 

American Genealogical - Biographical 
Index, 1959. Middleton, Conn. 
Churchill - Clark. Fremont Rider, 
Editor. 

American Heritage . .. Book of the 
Pioneer Spirit. New York: Ameri- 
can Heritage Publishing Company, 
1959. 393 pp. 

American Jewish Historical Society. 
Publications, 1956, 1957. Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. Vols. 46, 47. 

American Library Directory. 1960. 
New York: R. R. Bowker Co., 
1105 pp. 

Americana Annual ... events of 1959. 
Washington, D. C., 1960. 912 pp. 
Ames, Judge Charles Bismark, 1870- 

1935. Memorials by friends. 

A. F. & A. M. Official Proceedings, 
1959, 1960. Guthrie, Okla. 

Anthony, William Bruce III. Wesley 
I. Nunn—a thesis. Norman, Okla.: 
Published by friends, 1959. 110 pp. 

Ardery, Mrs. William B. Kentucky 
records ... Baltimore, Md.: South- 
ern Book Company, 1958. 206 pp. 


Arese. Count Francesco. A Trip to 
the prairies . . . 1837-1938. New 
York: The Harbor Press, 1934. 
217 pp. 


Arkansas Historical Quarterly, 1958. 
Van Buren, Arkansas: Historical 
Association. Vol. 17, 401 pp. 

Armstrong, George W. Memoirs . . 
Austin, Texas: The Steck Com- 
pany, 1958. 414 pp. 

Bacon and allied families—a family 
directory. Culver City, California: 
Murray and Gee. 1958. 370 pp. 

Bakeless, John. Turncoats and heroes. 
Philadelphia and New York: Lip- 
pincott Company, 1959. 406 pp. 

Barker, Burt Brown. The McLough- 
lin Empire . . . Glendale, Calif.: 
A. H. Clark Company, 1959. 376 


Pp. 

Bass, Henry B. and John H. Metho- 
dism in Enid. Oklahoma City: 
Semco Color Press, 1959. 54 pp. 

Beebe, Lucius and Clegg, Charles. 
U. S. West The Saga of Wells 
Fargo. New York: E. P. Dutton, 
1949. 320 pp. 

Betzinez, Jason & Nye, W. S. IJ 
fought with Geronimo. Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania: Stackpole Company. 

Bird, Isabella L. A Lady's life in the 
Rocky Mountains. Norman Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1960. 
202 Dp: 

Blodgett, Harold William. Samson 
Occom. Hanover. N. H.: Dart- 
mouth College, 1935. 230 pp. 

Blough, Roger M. Free man and the 
Corporation. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Company, 1959. 126 pp. 

Blum and Blum, Compilers.The Bay- 
lis family of Virginia. Washing- 
ton. D. C., 1958. 669 pp. 

Boatner. Mark Mayo. The Civil War 
dictionary. New York: David Mc- 
Kay, 1959. 974 pp. 

Bossu, Mr. Travels through North 
America, called Louisiana. London: 
Printed for T. Davies, 1771. 2 vols. 

Braddock’s defeat. Charles Hamilton, 
Editor. Norman: University of Ok- 
lahoma Press, 1959. 134 pp. 

Brent, Millard Doan. History of 
Dodd City, Texas (Thesis) Dodd 
City High School, 1959. 22 pp. 

Brisbin, Gen. James S. The Beef 
Bonanza . . . new ed. Norman: 
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University of Oklahoma Press, 
1959, 208 pp. 

Butterfield Overland Mail in Arkan- 
sas. Little Rock: Arkansas His- 
torical Commission, 1957. 16 pp. 

Calhoun, John Caldwell. The Papers 
of . . . 180-1817. Columbia, South 
Carolina: University Press, 1959. 
469 pp. 

Cameron, Viola Root, Compiler. Emi- 
grants from Scotland to America, 
177475. Baltimore: Southern Book 
Co., 1959. 117 pp. 

Canadian Historical Review. Toronto, 
Canada. 1958. 372 pp. 

Carroll. Thomas B. Historical sketches 
of Oktibbeha County, Miss. Gulf- 
port, Mississippi: The Dixie Press, 
1931. 263 pp. 

Carter, Clarence E. Territorial papers 
of the United States. Washington, 
D. C., 1959. 

Carter, Capt. Robert G. The Old Ser- 
geant’s story . . . 1870-76. New 
York: F. H. Hitchcock, 1926. 220 


pp. 

Catholic Historical Review. John 
Tracy Ellis, Editor. Washington, 
D. C., 1958. Vol. 44. 544 pp. 

Catlin, George. Life among the In- 
dians and last rambles. Norman: 
University cf Oklahoma Press, 
1959. 357 pp. 

Catton, Bruce. Grant moves South. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Company, 
1960. 564 pp. 

Chickasaw Nation. Constitution, laws 
and treaties, 1832-1866. Parsons, 


Kansas: Foley Ry. Print. Co., 
1899. 549 pp. 
Chittenden, Hiram Martin. Ameri- 


can fur trade of the Far West. 
Stanford, Calif., 1954. 2 Vols. 
Clark, Thomas D. The Ante Bellum 
South, 1825-1860. Norman: Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, 1959. 406 


pp. 

Cleaves, Freeman. Meade of Gettys- 
burg. Norman: University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1960. 384 pp. 

Collins, Carr P. Collins genalogy. 
Dallas, Texas, 1959. 297 pp. 

Colorado Magazine, 1955-1958. Den- 
ver, Colo. Colorado Historical Soc- 
iety. 2 Vols. 

Colton, Ray C. Civil War in the 
Western Territories. Norman: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1959. 
230 pp. 

Connelley, William Elsey. Quantrill 
and the border wars. New York: 


Pageant Book Company, 1956. 
542 pp. 

Connelley, William L. The Oil busi- 
ness as I saw it. Norman: Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, 1954. 177 
pp. 

Constitution and Enabling Act of 
Oklahoma. R. L. Williams, Annota- 
tor. Kansas City, Missouri: Pipes 
-Reed Book Co., 1912. 

Cooke, John Esten. Wearing of the 
Gray. Bloomingtcn: University of 
Indiana Press, 1959. 572 pp. 

Corwin, Hugh D. Comanche and Kio- 
wa captives in Oklahoma and Tex- 
as. Guthrie, Okla.: Co.-Op. Publish- 
ing Company, 1959. 237 pp. 

Cotner, Robert C. James Stephen 
Hogg. Austin: University of Texas 
Press, 1959. 617 pp. 

The Countryman Book... J. W. R. 
Scott, Editor. Long Acre, London: 
Oldman’s Press, 1948. 308 pp. 

Crocker, George N. Roosevelt’s Road 
to Russia, Chicago: Henry Regnery 
Company. 1959. 312 pp. 

Crow Indian Beadwork . . . New 
York: Heye Foundation, 1959. 55 


pp. 

Dale, Edward E. Frontier Ways; Life 
in the Old West. Austin: Univer- 
sity of Texas Press, 1959. 265 pp. 

Davis. Bailey Fulton. Amherst County. 
Virginia, 1761-1765. Amherst Court 
House, Deed Book A. 50 pp. 

Davis, Burke. To Appomattox, nine 
April days, 1865. New York: Rine- 
hart & Company, 1959. 433 pp. 

Delaguna, Frederica Story of a T[lin- 
git community ... U. S. ‘Bureau of 
American Ethnology. Bulletin 172. 
254 pp. 

Deuel, Thorne. American Indian ways 
of life . . . Springfield, Ill.. 1958. 
76 pp. 

DeVoto, Bernard Augustine. Across 
the Wide Missouri . . . Boston: 
Houghton-Mifflin Company, 1947. 
481 pp. 

Donohe, Rev. Thomas. The Iroquois 
and the Jesuits. Buffalo, New York: 
Catholic Publishing Company, 1895. 
276 pp. 

Doclin, John B. Field, Forest and 
Stream in Oklahoma. Guthrie. Ok- 
lahoma: Co-Op. Publishing Com- 
pany. 1912. 159 pp. 

Drake. Samuel Adams Border wars of 
New England . . . New York: C. 
Scribner’s Sons. 1897. 305 pp. 
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Driggs, Howard R. The Old West 
_ speaks. Englewood Cliffs. New Jer- 
sey: Prentice-Hall. 1956. 220 pp. 
Dyk, Anne. Mixteco texts. Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press. 1959. 


248 pp. 
Edwards, William B. Story of Colt’s 


revolver . . . Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania: The Stackpole Company, 
1957. 470 pp. 


Edwards, William Hopple. Genealo- 
gical and ancestral notes. Ser. 2 
Ancestors of Mary E. Billard. Meri- 
dan, Conn., 1959. 204 pp. 

Embry, John. The Namic philosophy. 
Oklahoma City: Utterbach Com- 
pany, 1951. 225 pp. 

Emerson, Ellen Russell. Indian myths. 
London: Trubner & Company, 1884. 
677 pp. 

Essex Institute. Historical collections, 
1958. Salem, Mas. 403 pp. 

Ewers, John Canfield. Blackfeet raid- 
ers on the Northwest plains. Nor- 
man: University of Oklahoma Press, 
1958. 349 pp. 

Ewing, Cortez A. M. Presidential elec- 
tions—A, Lincoln to F. D. Roose- 
velt. Norman: University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1940. 226 pp. 

Ford, James Alfred. Eskimo prehis- 


tory .. . Alaska. New York, 1959. 
272 pp. 

Fothergill, Gerald, Compiler. Emi- 
grants from England, 1773-1776. 


Boston: New England Historical- 
Genealogical Society, 1913. 206 pp. 


Frantz, Joe Bertram. The American 


cree: 


cowboy; the myth and the reality. 
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Press. 1955. 232 pp. 

Freed, Stanley A. Changing Washo 
kinship. Berkley: University of 
California Press, 1960. (Anthropo- 
logical records. V. 14, no. 6). 

Georgia Historical Society. Quarterly, 
1958. Savannah. v. 42. 454 pp. 

Giles, Janice Holt. Johnny Osage. Bos- 
ton: Houghton-Mifflin Company, 
1960. 313 pp. 

Goetzmann, William H. Army explo- 
ration in American West, 1803-63. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1959. 509 pp. 

Golden, Virginia Noble. History of 
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bury Mills, 1949. 75 pp. 
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Graham and Wedgwood. New York: 
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118 pp. 

Greater America—Essays in honor of 
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BOOK REVIEW 


The Story of Tullahassee. By Althea Bass. (The Semco Color 
Press, Inc., Oklahoma City, 1960. Pp. viii, 273. Illustra- 
tions, index, and map. $5.00.) 


Althea Bass has made a contribution to Oklahoma history 
in her new book, The Story of Tullahassee, using as she has 
many hitherto unpublished letters and records relating to this 
mission among the Creek people in the Indian Territory. There 
have been several historical accounts written on the founding 
and the work at Tullahassee, and there have been biographical 
sketches of the Reverend William Schenck Robertson who 
devoted his life to the Mission yet too often has the significance 
of the great work been lost in generalities that bear upon the 
program of Indian civilization and education undertaken by the 
churches under the sponsorship of the United States Govern- 
ment. Here in Mrs. Bass’s story we have real scenes and people 
who were a part of them eighty to one hundred years ago and 
more, 1849 to 1881, a period that included the Civil War and 


its aftermath when life in the Indian Territory saw many 
changes. 


As the Centennial of the Civil War begins a review of this 
tragic period throughout the United States, a period in which 
the Indian Territory had a strategic place, four chapters in 
The Story of Tullahassee become significant reading. ‘‘ Wars 
and Rumors of Wars’’ reveals the far reaching work of the aboli- 
tion movement in the American Board for Foreign Missions 
with the withdrawal of its support of missions among the 
southern Indian nations. Another chapter ‘‘An Obscure Story 
of the Civil War’’ tells some of the details of the disaster and 
heartbreak experienced by those who remained around Fort 
Gibson in the Cherokee Nation swept by bitter partisanship 
among the Indian people and eruel raids. ‘‘Exile and Return’’ 
recounts the return of the Robertson family from the North, 
at the end of the conflict to old Tullahassee and the scars of 
the War seen in the Creek Nation. The chapter ‘‘Troublesome 
Times’’ reviews the days of deprivation that preceded the 
reopening of the Mission and the obstacle courageously and 
cheerfully overcome by the deep spiritual force of that great 
man, William 8. Robertson and his devoted family leading out 


toward recovery and a new way of life for their beloved Indian 
friends, the Creeks. 


Everyone who is interested in any phase of history on 
Oklahoma should read The Story of Tullahassee for it gives 
scenes of life and delineations of character and descriptions 
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of personalities found in no other book. The reader will be 
abreast of the times finding much relating to the period of the 
Civl War, the centennial of which begins in 1961 with a five- 
year commemorative program. 


The format of this book on Tullahassee is neat and at- 
tractive. Footnote citations of source materials used through- 
out the text, together with a section of fine prints from rare old 
photographs and other illustrative materials authenticate this 
beautifully written story by Althea Bass. 


Frontier Ways. By Edward Everett Dale. (University of Texas 
ae Austin, 1959. Pp. xiv, 265. Illustrations, Index. 
4.50. 


Here are fascinating sketches of the people that made up 
the van of American settlement in the West, how they came to 
this part of the country, how they met new conditions, how they 
overcame their problems, all told in a vein of lively humor yet 
with the sure authority of Dr. Dale who is widely and well 
known as the Dean of Historians on the life of the old-time 
cowboy and pioneer settler on the western prairies. 


The necessity of providing food and shelter on the High 
Plains brought a new way of life from that found in the eastern 
woodlands, described in the chapters ‘‘Log Cabin to Sod House’’ 
and ‘‘Food on the Frontier’? with some thought-revealing 
anecdotes showing up the calibre of those facing new problems. 
There were grim hardships, there were death and sadness but 
descriptions under the heading ‘‘The Social Homesteader’’ 
point out, too, social pleasure of a kind and relaxation that 
helped keep the spirit high and zestful. With due respect for 
all the good work of the Christian churches—usually Baptist, 
Methodist or Presbyterian—far from the old settlements, even 
the chapter on ‘‘The Old Time Religion”’ is amusing. 


In ‘‘Frontier Medical Practices,’’ the author says that: it 
is quite true the American pioneers were a vigorous and hardy 
breed, partly because the weaklings did not live long under 
conditions of frontier life, ‘‘but human beings were subject to 
ailments and diseases that afflict them todav,’’ plus others that 
were the result of the manner of living. These were the days 
when some people in the far away country were confident that 
a mole’s foot tied to a string around a baby’s neck made teeth 
eutting easy, or that a buckeye carried in a man’s pocket warded 
off rheumatism. A ‘‘mad dog’’ scare caused the greatest excite- 
ment in any community, and the one sure cure if bitten by a 
‘‘mad’’ animal (few knew the term rabies) was the apnlica- 
tion of a ‘‘mad stone’’ which someone living twenty or thirty 
miles away might own. Different teas made at home such as 
ginger tea, sage tea, rhubarb tea and other teas made from 
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‘‘red root,’’ oak bark or even sheep droppings were the panacea | 
for general ‘‘puniness’’ in children as well as for the serious 

digestive upset known as ‘‘summer complaint: which, after 
long months between seasons with no fresh fruit or vegetables 

to eat, was suffered by youngsters in early summer when they | 
stuffed themselves on green apples, green peaches, green plums, | 
green grapes or green melons and vegetables. Among several | 
patent medicines bought at the local drug store, Castoria was | 
wonderful for children, and grown-ups had surcease from their | 
ills by taking a number of remedies such as Peruna, Swamp | 
Root or Wine of Cardui. In the dugout or the box-house homes, 

there was perhaps a bottle of ‘‘Dr. X’s Marvelous Elixer’’ 

dispensed at the ‘‘medicine show’’ on the street of the western 

village, in which the traveling doctor on a truck drawn by 

white horses in silver mounted harness, with two or three. 
Negro comedians playing a banjo or guitar or violin, began 
his speech: ‘‘Ladies and Gentlemen: I am traveling about the 

country trying to bring aid to suffering humanity. We have 

not come here this evening to sell you anything but only to 

have a good time—’’ Then one of the comedians would inter- 

rupt, ‘‘Yum, yum, ain’t we a-gwine hab a good time!’’ Other 

stories throughout the pages of this chapter on early day medi- 

cal practices are laughable yet are a real part of social history 

of the American people in the West. 


The last chapter in the book is about ‘‘Old Navajoe,”’ 
giving nostalgic memories of this ‘‘typical frontier town’’ that 
has now vanished but once flourished in the prairie near the 
tallest peak of the Navajo Mountains in Southwestern Oklahoma. 


No other than Dr. Dale, a native son of Texas, who came 
with his parents when he was a lad to live in Old Greer County, 
could have written first hand as he has on the cowboy and the 
pioneer families who lived on this frontier. Everyone, even the 
historian who is familiar with the story of the American West, 
should read Frontier Ways. 


—Muriel H. Wright 


Oklahoma Almanac and State Encyclopedia Edited by H. lL. 
Fitzpatrick. (Oklahoma Almanac, Ine. Norman, 1960. 
Pp. 561. $2.00.) 


The 1961 edition of the Oklahoma Almanac has half again 
as many pages as had the previous edition; and it is packed full 
of useful, vital, and also much interesting and worthwhile 
information. To truly render a service, an almanac should be 
able to do just what its name implies: that is, have between its 
covers information on about anything ever needful relating to 
the subject. This book certainly accomplishes that intended 
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purpose. Statistics, data, tables and all manner of charts and 
figures provide information on everything from sales tax col- 
lections and football scores to agricultural yields. The State 
parks are allocated a generous number of pages, complete with 
photographs and interesting descriptions. Oklahoma history 
comes in for its fair share of attention. Even cattle brands 
receive several pages. How all this may be done with such a 
minimum of advertising is remarkable. In all events, regardless 
of how, it has been done; and anyone with even a remote interest 
in Oklahoma and its facts and figures would be the loser with- 
out a copy for ready reference. The genial editor, H. L. Fitz- 
patrick, is to be commended for a job extremely well done. 


—George H. Shirk 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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OFFICIAL MINUTES OF QUARTERLY MEETING, THE 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY, QUARTER ENDING JULY 28, 1960 


On Thursday July 28, 1960, the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society met in regular quarterly meeting at the Oklahoma 
Historical Society Building. The meeting was called to order at 10:00 
a.m. by President George H. Shirk. 


The following members answered roll call: Mrs. George | L. 
Bowman, Kelly Brown, Judge J. G. Clift, Dr. E. E. Dale, Exall English, 
Dr. Emma Estill Harbour, Dr. L. Wayne Johnson, Judge N. B. Johnson, 
Mrs. Frank Korn, Joe W. McBride, R. M. Mountcastle, Fisher Muldrow, 
H. Milt Phillips, and George H. Shirk. Absent members were: Henry 
B. Bass, Judge Orel Busby, Dr, B. B. Chapman, Joe W. Curtis, T. J. 
Harrison, Judge R. A. Hefner, J. Lloyd Jones, R. G. Miller, Dr. J. D. 
Morrison, Miss Genevieve Seger, and Judge Baxter Taylor. 


A motion was made by Dr. Harbour and seconded by Judge John- 
son that all members who had formally presented a request to be 
excused from the meeting be so excused. Motion was adopted. 


Mr. Muldrow moved the approval of the minutes of the previous 
meeting with the motion being seconded by Mrs. Bowman. This mo- 
tion was put and adopted. 


It was reported by Mr. Fraker that within the past quarter six 
new life members and forty-one new annual members had made appli- 
cation for membership. He also presented a list of gifts to the Society. 
Dr. Harbour moved that the gifts be accepted and the applicants for 
membership enrolled. Mrs. Korn seconded the motion, which was 
unanimously approved. 


Pursuant to authorization made by the Board of Directors at its 
previous meeting, Mr. Fraker presented his survey of the Fort Gibson 
properties owned by the Society. Mr. Fraker read his mimeographed 
report, copies of which were given to each Board member. 


In commenting on the Fort Gibson situation, Mr. Brown said he 
greatly appreciated the work done by Mr. Fraker in making the survey 
and that he concurred in the recommendations contained therein. He 
said that as a resident of Muskogee County he desired to thank the 
Board for authorizing the survey. 


In further commenting on his report, the Administrative Secretary 
said that it was his opinion that the Oklahoma Historical Society 
should get its Fort Gibson properties in first class condition before 


calling on other agencies to improve the Fort Gibson facilities under 
their respective control. 


Dr. Harbour moved that the President of the Society be authorized 
to arrange for the implementing of the recommendations made in the 
Administrative Secretary’s report concerning the Fort Gibson prop- 
erties. This motion was seconded by Dr. Johnson and adopted by the 


Board. The report thus adopted is made a part of these minutes and 
attached hereto. 
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Dr, James B. Shaeffer of the University of Oklahoma was intro- 
duced by President Shirk. Dr. Shaeffer stated he had brought maps of 
Fort Washita for the members to see. He stated he did not realize 
when he first went to Fort Washita how much there was to the area 
involved. He said his group mapped about eighty-six structures of 
which approximately fifty are foundations, which if cleaned of brush 
and undergrowth could be seen. 


In further discussing his work at the Fort Washita site, Dr. 
Shaeffer said that two of the buildings are still standing and in fair 
condition. On the other hand, he said, some of the buildings shown on 
the old official maps have completely disappeared. He said that exca- 
vations made reveal foundations and other evidences of such buildings. 


iDy es Shaeffer commented that he did not feel it advisable to begin 
excavations at this time. He said that until a large scale operation 
could be arranged, the results of any excavation work would be of 
little value. It was moved by Mr. Phillips and seconded by Mr. Mul- 
drow that the recommendations of Dr. Shaeffer be accepted and that 
he be commended for a job well done for the Society. The motion was 
put and carried. 


In making the Treasurer’s report Mrs. Bowman stated that the 
Society has two accounts in the First National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany. One of these accounts showed a balance, on June 30, of $266.33. 
The other item, or Annual Tour Account, showed a balance of approxi- 
mately $15.00. She explained that this account is made up of moneys 
collected from those participating in the annual tour and that only a 
small balance is retained each year, 


Mrs. Bowman reported there is $5,528.32 in the Special Fund (Ac- 
count 18) on deposit with the State Treasurer. The Revolving Fund 
(Account 200) also with the State Treasurer, showed a balance of 
$3,870.94. She said that she wished to compliment Mrs. LaJeanne 
McIntyre for the efficient manner in which she handles the bookkeep- 
ing of the Society. 


A report of the Life Membership Fund Committee was made by Mr. 
Muldrow, Chairman. Other members of the Committee are Judge 


Busby and Mr. Bass. Mr. Muldrow thanked President Shirk for helping 
him word the plan for funding life memberships. 


The recommendations of the Membership Fund Committee as pre- 


sented by Mr. Muldrow are: 


1. An irrevocable Trust shall be set up by formal docu- 
ment, with the Executive Committee as the Trustees. Mem- 
bership on the Board of Trustees would be ex-officio. The 
Administrative Secretary shall be a Trustee without vote as 
secretary of the Board. The Trust will have legal entity 
distinct from the Society. 


2. As a Life Membership is received, 80% of it would be 
paid direct by the Applicant to the Trust, and 20% would be 
paid to the Society for its current budget. 


3. All Life Memberships that have been pending with- 
out action since the inception of this study will be handled 
in. the same manner. 


4. All Life Memberships now in the Society would be 
funded by the Society transferring to the Trustees from the 
private funds the sum of $25.00 each. 
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i i in Treasury 
5. The Trustees shall invest the capital in LSI 
Bills, U. S. Government, State of Oklahoma and its political 
subdivisions and agency bonds, and federally insured Savings 
and Loan Association deposits. 


6. Semiannually, the Trustees shall turn to the Society 
for its general operating account all earnings on the Trust. 


7, Annually on July 1, commencing with July i, 1961, ee 
Trustees shall pay to the Society from the Corpus of une 
Trust, in addition to the earnings, the sum of $1.50 for eac 
Life Member who had been on the rolls of the Society for 
one full year preceding that date. 


i j fs tions which 
8. The Trust may receive gifts or dona i 
shall be added to the corpus of the Trust; and the Board may 
add other funds thereto at any time. 


9, The Trustees shall operate under the supervision of 
the Board of Directors, and would return to the Board an- 
nual statements of account. No expenses, postage, mileage, 
salary, or other form of charge would ever be charged against 
the Trust Account. 


Mr. Muldrow moved that the above plan be adopted as outlined — 


in the report, and in the future the suggested plan be followed. After 


discussion and questions, Judge Clift seconded the motion which car- 
ried when put, 


Reports of the Membership Committee, of which Judge Busby is 
Chairman, and the Portrait Committee, whose Chairman is Judge 
Hefner, were deferred due to the absence of both chairmen. 


The Microfilm Committee report was made by Chairman Phillips. 
He said that considerable progress was being made in the microfilm- 
ing work and he hoped that within the next quarter an assembly line 
operation would be working in that department. He said that in two 
and one-half years more than 2,400,000 pages of old and incoming 
newspapers had been microfilmed: 2,100,000 of which were old news- 
papers and 300,000 of current papers. He said that 774,900 pages had 
been microfilmed within the past twelve months. He pointed out that 


the microfilm operations had eliminated the necessity of binding 
current papers. 


Mr. Phillips reported that a permanent microfilm archives vault 
was nearing completion in the basement of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society Building. He said that the vault would enable the Society to 
file all of its own negative films. These are now being filed in vaults 
located in Dallas, Texas. He further stated that the vault would care 


for the storage of all Historical Society microfilming that might be 
done within the next one hundred or more years. 


Mr. Phillips recommended that a policy be adopted whereby all old 
newspapers dated up to and through 1910 be retained after microfilm- 
ing and that those printed since that time, after microfilming, be 


either returned to the newspaper publisher, local historical society, 
local library, or disposed of as scrap paper. 


Dr. Wayne Johnson pointedly disagreed with the proposed policy 
of disposing of old newspapers. He maintained that newspapers, of 
themselves, were valuable historical documents. 


The President reported that he had been in correspondence with 
Robert H. Bahmer, Esq., the Archivist of the United States, Washing- 
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ton, D. C., as to the policy of The National Archives in such matters, 
and suggested that the guide set by The National Archives would be 
of help to the Board in reaching a determination of the present ques- 
tion. He read a letter from Mr. Bahmer, stating that in cases where 
there is no inherent value in the document itself, destruction was 
made of original papers after microfilming. By way of example, Mr. 
Bahmer cited census schedules, Weather Bureau reports, Coast Guard 
casualty and wreck reports, files of the Soil Conservation Service, 
and certain files of the Department of Agriculture, as instances where 
the originals were destroyed after microfilming. 


Dr. Dale emphasized the point that present newspaper print does 
not last very many years, but soon becomes brittle and disintegrates. 
He expressed the opinion that microfilm was the best method at pres- 
ent known for preserving records such as newspapers. 


Attention was called by Mr. Phillips to the lack of space for con- 
tinuing a program of binding newspapers. He said that at the pres- 
ent rate of incoming newspapers, the Society’s newspaper facilities 
would soon be overflowing if binding newspapers was continued. 


A motion was made by Mr. Mountcastle that the Microfilm Com- 
mittee be authorized to dispose of all newspapers printed since De- 
cember 31, 1910, after the same had been placed on microfilm. The 
motion was seconded by Mr. Muldrow. Dr. Johnson moved that the 
motion be tabled, which was seconded by Dr. Harbour. The motion 
to table failed to carry. The vote on the original motion, made by Mr. 
Mountcastle, carried with two dissenting votes. These “no” votes 
were cast by Dr. Johnson and Dr. Harbour. 


It was requested by Dr. Johnson that the minutes reflect his 
deep feeling in regard to his opposition to the action of the Board in 
authorizing the disposal of old newspapers. He said “I want posterity 
to know that I made an effort to preserve for it this priceless heri- 


- tage which by action of the Board I feel was dissipated”. 


Chairman Phillips told the Board he and members of his Micro- 
film Committee were spending a very substantial amount of their own 


| time, at their personal expense, to preserve these records on micro- 
_ film, emphasizing that was the only method by which they could be 
_ permanently preserved. 


The upcoming Seminar on American Indian culture and western 
history, to be held at Anadarko begining August 16 and extending 
through August 18, was announced by Judge Johnson. He said that 
the Seminar would be built around the role that Oklahoma, and par- 
ticularly Indian people, had played in the War Between the States. 
He pointed out that Miss Muriel Wright, Editor of The Chronicles, is 
Director of the Seminar and that Mr. Joe McBride, member of the 
Board of Directors, is a sponsor of the Seminar. He said that on 
August 14 the statue of Jim Thorpe would be unveiled at the Indian 
Hall of Fame at Anadarko. He also requested that the Society pay 
for the printing of the program for the Seminar, 


Mrs. Korn moved that the Society pay for the printing of the 
Seminar programs. The motion was seconded by Mr. English and 
carried, 


It was stated by Mrs. Korn that she thought Senator Elmer 
Thomas’s talk at last year’s Indian Hall of Fame was exceedingly 


, good and that the Society should have a copy of it. She moved that 


the Society obtain a copy of former Senator Thomas's speech. The 
motion was seconded by Judge Johnson and carried when put. 
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Some discussion was held among the Board members relative to 
the building of a parking lot on the Historical Society grounds. Presi- 
dent Shirk said that the committee which he had appointed in regard 
to the parking lot situation had not yet made any definite recom- 


mendations. 


President Shirk called attention to the reprint of Dr. Chapman’s 
“Oklahoma City, from Public Land to Private Property”. He said 
that it is an excellent work on the history of Oklahoma City and that 
the price is $1.25 a copy. He expressed the hope that there would be 
a wide distribution and sale of the reprint. 


The President distributed to the Board copies of the Reprint of 
the Tribute to the late Judge Edgar S. Vaught that had appeared in 
the current issue of The Chronicles. He reported that the reprint had 
been made possible through the generosity of Mr. R. W. Robberson 
of Oklahoma City, and that the funds of the Society had not been 
used for the printing. Judge Clift moved that Mr. Robberson be com- 
mended for this tribute. The motion was seconded by Mr. Muldrow, 


and upon a vote was adopted. 


Judge Clift moved that the Oklahoma City Chapter of The Navy 
League of the United States and its officers be commended in a simi- 
lar manner for the fine historical tribute in placing the anchor of 
the U. S. S. Oklahoma on permanent display; that Mr. and Mrs. B. 
D. Eddie be commended for their great contribution to the cultural 
life of Oklahoma City by providing the statue commemorating the Run 
of 1889 in Oklahoma City Civic Center; and that the State Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional Women and the 45th Infantry 
Division Association be commended for the wonderful tribute to the 
45th Division now erected as a permanent memorial to the heroic 
achievements of that unit and its officers and men. The motion was 
seconded by Mr. Muldrow. An amendment to the motion was pro- 
posed by Mrs. Bowman that Honorary Membership Certificates be 
included with the letters of commendation. Both the maker and the 
second accepted the amendment as a part of the original motion, 
which was unanimously adopted when put. 


Adjournment was moved by Judge Johnson and seconded by Mr. 
English. Motion was carried at 12:15 p.m. 


(Signed) George H. Shirk, 
President 


(Signed) Elmer L. Fraker, 
Administrative Secretary 


GIFTS PRESENTED—July 27, 1960 
Library 


“Cattle Brands of Texas” 
Donor: First National Bank 
yee ene ank, Dallas, Texas 
Donor: Embassy of Norway, Washi 
Umass _ R. Duustrated Monthly” ° Pe eke 
donor : Soviet Embassy, Washington, D. © 
The Baylis Family of Virginia by W. B. Blum and William Blum, Sr 
ee Be ae ee Blum, Sr., Washington, D. C , 
s -Six Years o ervice for Hu i "Murro 
ingen eee manity, Father Murrow and His 
Donor: Lee A. McKinney, Choctaw 
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Storey-Price-Rascoe-Smith Family History, 1725-1959 by Robert Nelson 
Smith, Jr. 
Donor: Dr. Robert Nelson Smith, Jr., Harlingen, Texas; 
Darrell H. Rascoe, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
“Jacob Burkhardt and the Renaissance 100 Years After” 
Donor: University of Kansas Library, Lawrence, Kansas 
Bacon and Allied Families 
Donor: Mrs. J. Dean Bacon, Pasadena, California 
Program of “Oklahoma” presented in Ireland 
Donor: Pat Brogan, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
History of Oklahoma by Wyatt and Rainey 
Donor: Major General M. R. Tidwell, Jr., Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base, Ohio 
Newspaper: “Oklahoma War Chief’? November 27, 1884 
Donor: George A. White, Florence, Arizona 
“Miles Merwin Association Bulletin” 
Donor: Charles L. Merwin, Washington, D.C. 
8 clippings of ‘Indian News” by Chief Mohivod 
1 Copy of cancellation stamp used at Oklahoma, Indian Territory before 
opening in 1889 
1 Copy of account of the beginning of the Daily Oklahoman 
Donor: Claude E. Hensley, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
A History of the Men’s Dinner Club, The First Half-Century 1908-1958 
Donor: Errett R. Newby, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
The Doctor Was Here by William P. Neilson 
Donor: William P. Neilson, Enid, Oklahoma 
2 copies of the Indiana History Bulletin 
“A Home in the Woods” 
“The Buffalo Trace’ by Wilson and Thornbrough 
“Delaware Culture Chronology” by Vernon Kinietz 
Donor: Mrs. Tessie Miller, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
“A History of the Cotton Industry in Lincoln County, Oklahoma 
1891-1960” by George Dawson 
Donor: Carney Dean, Chandler, Oklahoma 
“The Oklahoma Odd Fellow” March 1921 
Donor: Mrs. Bessie Baker, Ripley, Oklahoma 
Dallas Morning News June 22, 1902 ‘ 
Donor: Mrs. George T. Norton, Ripley, Oklahoma 
“Report of Oklahoma White House Conference on Children and Youth” 
Donor: Ralph Hudson, Oklahoma State Library 
“Guns” 1956 are 
Donor: Mrs. Zoe Tilghman, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Oklahomans and Their State 
Donor: Jean Paul Lafayette, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
“Oklahoma Transportation” 
Donor:Mrs. T. F. Gorman, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Life of Napoleon—Atlas—by Baron Jomini 
Donor: W. R. Withington, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


MUSEUM: 


Pictures: | 
Ww. F. & N. W. Railroad Depot 
Bigheart Oil Field , 
Franklin, Oklahoma, March 8, 1914 (Two pictures) 
Wilson, Oklahoma, March 8, a igtitie vite 
McCann Oil Company, March 8, pictures) — 
= Donor: Meir General M. R. Tidwell, Wright-Patterson Air 
_ Force Base, Ohio 
American Indian (framed) by Charles B. Wilson 


Guthrie, 1907 
. Donor: Luther Williams, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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Oil portrait of Admiral Mare A. Mitscher < 
Donor: Tom Mitscher, Oklahoma City ; 
Locomotive Engines (Ft. Smith & Western) (13 pictures) 
Donor: Mrs. John B. Fink, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Wm. G. (Bill) Stigler 
Donor: Oharles Dierker, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City’s First Orchestra : 
Cast of Home Talent Play (Oklahoma City) (2 pictures) 
Donor: Hd Overholser 
Yirst Business Building in Oklahoma City 
Donor: G. A. McNabb, Wapakoneta, Ohio ; 
Photographs of Choctaw Warrants (copied by Society) Harkins collec- 
tion 
Framed lithograph of Abraham Lincoln 
Framed picture of Will Rogers 
Framed picture of Theodore Roosevelt 
Donor: Russell H. Taylor, Ft. Worth, Texas 
Indians camped on the Canadian River in 1900 
Log cabin home of W. H. Hamilton in Cherokee Strip, 1893 
Donor: Mrs. Ruth Sickles, San Jose, California 
Oil painting of Chief Pleasant Porter, 1886 
Donor: Mrs. Wm. Porter, Leonard, Oklahoma 
Pictures taken on the claim of Elizabeth Borden Brady (4) 
Donor: Dr. Elizabeth Borden, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Panorama picture of Plains Indians in full dress 
Donor: Dr. Robt. H. Akin, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Exhibits: 
Badge, U S. Census—1900 
Donor: Lynn Wagner, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Film, Movie of Old Creek Grave Yard 
Donor: Luther Williams, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Airplane propeller built by W. D. Lindsley and B. F. Wright 
Donor: C. L. Godfrey, Waynoka, Oklahoma 
Two trade tokens, aluminum, 5e and $1.00 
Donor: Genevieve Seger, Geary, Oklahoma 
Badges, three with pictures—1905 (5 in collection) 
Donor: Mrs. Wm. BH. Cooper, Inglewood, California 
First Oklahoma State Mag 
Donor: General Forrest Chapter, UDC, Muskogee, Oklahoma 
Oyster plate used during Hayes Administration at White House 
Ration book issued during World War II 
Donor: Mrs. Ruth Sickles, San Jose, California 
Badges (4) 
Buttons from a Union Soldier’s Uniform 
Photograph buttons with pictures of Union Generals 
Documents (29) Greer and Beckham Counties 1900-1928 
Donor: Ralph Custer, Oklahoma Oity 
Cotton Cards (Pair) 
Donor: Mrs. M. B. Biggerstaff, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Wool Cards (Pair) 
Donor: Mrs. ‘Bessie Baker, Sapulpa, Oklahoma 
Dagger, obsidian blade, carved mesquite handle, found in western 
New Mexico at the site of one of Coronado’s Camps (1541) 
Chain, old iron chain, found at above site 
Donor: Moore Hess, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Quilt made in 1870, brought to Muskogee before statehood 
Donor: Mrs. Martha Kirkland, Ada, Oklahoma 
Caribbean Textile 


Donor: Fred Schonwald, Oklahoma City. Oklahoma 
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NEW MEMBERS FOR THE QUARTER APRIL 28, 1960 
TO JULY 28, 1960 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS 


Mrs. Harriette J. Westbrook 
Fisher Muldrow 

Mrs. John C. Hubbard 

Dr. Stanley F. Wildman 
Roy V. Bynum, Jr. 

Don S. Momand 


NEW ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Mrs. N. P. Maxey 

Mrs. Roscoe Cox 

Mrs. Loy Furry 
Providence R. Mounts 
Robert Massengall 
Walter G. Enfield 
Marvin HE. Tong, Jr. 
Mrs. Narcissa Forsythe 
Henry W. Bresser 
Elizabeth G. Bullard 
Mrs. Mary Muldrow Boyle 
Sherry Ella Anglin 

A. A. Pat Hamilton 
Mrs. M. M. Kilpatrick 
Mrs. L. G. Kritzer 

Mrs. Thomas EK. Johnston 
Thomas J. Laws 

Mary F. Leach 

Dana R. Melrose 

Mrs. Ben F. Thompson 
Marcellus Williams 
Margarette H. Baker 
Jewel Costner 

Paul P. Pinkerton 
Dewayne A. Lawrence 
Denton McClure Starr 
The Rev. H. W. Kamman 
N. A. Fortune 

Mrs. Lynne Girdler 
Joseph Lindsey Haile 
Alan Livingston 
Elizabeth Ann Schweikhard 
J. R. Chitwood 

Laura BF. Hiatt 

Miss Bessie Lewis 

R. P. Hill 

Mrs. Sarah L. Watson 
Mickey Cooper 

Mrs. Susanne Strouvelle 
Mrs. Ann Muldrow Niemeyer 
Dr. Mauis P. Kelsey 


Chiloeeo, Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Farmington, New Mexico 


Geneva, Switzerland 


Bixby, Oklahoma 
Chandler, Oklahoma 
Cushing, Oklahoma 
Frederick, Oklahoma 
Hugo, Oklahoma 
Jefferson, Oklahoma 
Lawton, Oklahoma 
Miami, Oklahoma 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 
Noble, Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Pauls Valley, Oklahoma 
Poteau, Oklahoma 
Sand Springs, Oklahoma 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 
Stilwell, Oklahoma 
Texhoma, Oklahoma 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 

” ” 


Vinson, Oklahoma 

Los Angeles, California 
Townsend, Georgia 
Wichita, Kansas 
Medford, Oregon 
Phillipsburg, New Jersey 
Long Island, New York 
Dallas, Texas 

Houston, Texas 
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CrORERY 
110868 Book 2523 Page 421 


INDENTURE 


State Business 
No Fee 


KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS: 


THIS INDENTURE dated this Ist day of August, 10o: Le ane 
between the Oklahoma Historical Society, an agency on pars . 
Oklahoma, hereinafter known as Trustor, and mea ay : ee 
Milt Phillips, Baxter Taylor, Edna Bowman, R. G. Miller on a 
Muldrow, hereinafter known as Trustees or the Board o rus 5 


WITNESSETH: 


EREAS, the Oklahoma Historical Society is a duly constituted 
Beat the State of Oklahoma as created by Title 53, OSs 1951, 
Chapter 1, as may be from time to time amended; and which Society 
operates under its Constitution duly adopted by the members of the 
Society on the 24th day of April, 1958, and as the same may be from 
time to time amended; and 


WHEREAS, under the said Constitution there is created and es- 
tablished a Life Membership in the said Society, whereby upon pay- 
ment of the life membership fee prescribed by the Board of Directors 
of the Society, such applicant becomes a member in good standing of 
the Society for the period of his natural life and is excused from the 
payment of any further dues thereafter; and 


WHEREAS, Trustor desires to establish by this Declaration of 
Trust an Endowment Fund whereby through its maintenance and 
operation there will be at all times available to the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society, as beneficiary of said fund, revenue and income to 
properly fund, support and sustain such Life Membership and to 
insure to said Life Membership that there will be available to the 
Society (as beneficiary hereof) income to provide such Life Member 
with the rights, privileges and emoluments of such membership; and 


WHERBAS, the Trustees hereof are at this time the duly elected 
or appointed, qualified and acting members of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


NOW, THEREFORE, in consideration of the premises and the 
covenants herein contained, and in the consideration of the acceptance 
of the Trustees of this Indenture and of the Trust hereby created, and 
to secure and assure the full, complete, strict and prompt perform- 
ance and observance by the Trustees, their successors and assigns, 
of the intent and purpose hereof; the Oklahoma Historical Society 
does by these presents transfer, assign and set over under the 
Trustees, their successors and assigns, certain funds and moneys to 
be held, maintained and controlled by the Trustees, IN TRUST, for 
the sole use and benefit of the Oklahoma Historical Society as 
Trustee thereof and in strict observance hereof, and subject to the 


following uses, purposes, powers, duties, liabilities and limitations as 
hereinafter provided: 


BOOK 2523 PAGH 422 


1. The Trustees at all times shall serve ex-officio and shall be 
the Executive Committee of the Oklahoma Historical Society as the 
same may be from time to time constituted or defined by the Consti- 
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tution of the Oklahoma Historical Society. The President of the Okla- 
homa Historical Society shall be ex-officio chairman of the Trustees 
and the Administrative Secretary of the Oklahoma Historical Society 
shall be a member of the Board of Trustees without vote and shall 
serve as Secretary to that body. Such Trustees, so constituted as 
provided in this paragraph, shall constitute and be known as: 


OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
LIFE MEMBERSHIP ENDOWMENT FUND 


2. Such Trustees shall operate under the supervision and execu- 
tive control of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society; provided, however, the Board of Directors shall be without 
authority to give any instruction to or make mandatory the perform- 
ance of any obligation by the Trustees contrary with the positive 
provisions of this Indenture. In the regular meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Society each year following the ist day of July, the 
Trustees shall give in writing the Board of Directors a full and com- 
plete report of all receipts, disbursements, investments and other 
operations of the Endowment Fund. 


8. Removal or resignation from the Executive Committee shall 
automatically and without further action remove such Trustee as 
a Trustee of the Endowment Fund who shall automatically be re- 
placed as a Trustee of the Endowment Fund by the individual so 
succeeding to membership upon the Committee. No member of the 
Board of Trustees shall be required to give bond. Minutes shall be 
kept of the meetings of the Board of Trustees; and no payment, in- 
vestment, transfer, sale, liquidation, charge, disbursement or other 
transaction shall be accomplished without the approval thereof by 
majority of the Board of Trustees and such fact appearing in the 
minutes. The Treasurer of the Oklahoma Historical Society shall 
likewise serve as Treasurer of the Board of Trustees; and the dis- 
bursements of the Treasurer shall be countersigned by at least one 
other member of the Board of Trustees. 


4, Simultaneous herewith the Trustor is transferring and setting 
over unto the Trustees a sum equivalent to $25.00 for each Life Mem- 
ber now upon the rolls of the Society. In addition, all pending and 
future applicants for Life Membership shall pay 80% of their Life 
Membership application fee direct to the Endowment Fund. The 
Trustees may receive gifts, other contributions, additional sums or 
any other capital asset as may from time to time come into their 
hands. All such shall constitute the corpus BOOK 2523 PAGE 423) 
of the Trust estate and such corpus shall be maintained, managed 
and disbursed as provided herein. 2 


5. The Trustees at their discretion shall make such investment 
of the corpus hereof as they may believe to the best interest of the 
Trust estate, but shall be limited in such investments to United States 
Treasury bills, United States Government Bonds, Bonds of the State 
of Oklahoma and of its political subdivisions, bonds of duly consti- 
tuted public authorities (commonly called Revenue Bonds) of Okla- 
homa that by statute are declared entities or agencies of the State 
of Oklahoma or its subdivisions, and federally insured savings and 
loan associations, (up to the extent of such Federal insurance) and 
nothing else. The Trustees may maintain in addition a nominal 
checking account for the purpose of facilitating its transactions and 
transfer of funds. 


6. On the 1st day of July and the ist day of January of each 
year commencing with 1 July 1961, the Trustees shall pay to the Okla- 
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homa Historical Society, as Beneficiary, all of the net earnings, yield 
or increase of the corpus hereof; and in addition thereto, the Trustees 
on the 1st day of July of each year commencing with the 1st day 
of July 1961, shall pay to the Oklahoma Historical Society, as Bene- 
ficiary, the sum of $1.50 for every Life Member of the Society that 
has been upon the rolls of the Society for one full year prior thereto, 
and that the extent of such payment the Trustees are authorized to 
deplete the corpus estate. A certificate sigend by the Administrative 
Secretary of the Oklahoma Historical Society as to the number of 
such Life Members may be accepted as conclusive evidence to the 
Trustees of the accuracy of such count, 


7. The Trustees, their successors and assigns, and their agents 
and employees, shall be without authority to charge to the Trust 
nor shall the Trustees pay any fee, expense, salary, per diem, postage, 
overhead or other charge; and to the extent that such routine ad- 
ministrative overhead is appropriate to the Trust the same shall be 
provided to the Trustees without charge by the Trustor hereof. 


8. This Trust is irrevocable and shall be maintained in full force 
and effect so long as there remains as part of the corpus of the estate 
at least $100.00. If upon the operation of this Trust as provided 
herein should the corpus be reduced to less than $100.00, then the 
Trustees may liquidate the same and pay such balance to the bene- 
ficiary and the Trust shall thereupon be at an end for all purposes. 


EXECUTED the date first above written. 
OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


(Seal) 
By: (Signed) George H. Shirk 
President 
ATTEST: Trustor 
(Signed) Elmer L. Fraker 


Secretary 

(Book 2523 Page 424) 
(Signed) George H. Shirk 
(Signed) H. Milt Phillips 
(Signed) Fisher Muldrow 
(Signed) Edna Bowman 
(Signed) R. G. Miller 
(Signed) Baxter Taylor 


Trustees 
STATE OF OKLAHOMA ) 
) SS: 
OKLAHOMA COUNTY 
(SEAL) 


Before me, the undersigned, a Notary Public, in and for said 
County and State on this Ist day of August, 1960, personally appeared 
George H. Shirk, to me known to be the identical person who sub- 
scribed the name of the maker thereof to the foregoing instrument 
as its President and acknowledged to me that he executed the same 
as his free and voluntary act and deed and as the free and voluntary 


act and deed of such corporation, for the uses and purposes therein 
set forth. 


Given under my hand and seal of office the day and year last 
above written. 
(Signed) LaJeanne McIntyre 


Notary Public 
My Commission Expires: July 16, 1961 (SEAL) 
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STATE OF OKLAHOMA ) 

) SS: 
OKLAHOMA COUNTY ) 
(SEAL) 


Before me, the undersigned a Notary Public in and for said 
County and State on this 1st day of August, 1960, personally appeared 
George H. Shirk, H, Milt Phillips, Baxter Taylor, Edna Bowman, R. 
G. Miller and Fisher Muldrow, to me known to be the identical per- 
sons who executed the within and foregoing instrument and acknow- 
ledged to me that they executed the same as their free and voluntary 
act and deed for the uses and purposes therein set forth. 


_ Given under my hand and seal the day and year last above 
written. 


(Signed) LaJeanne McIntyre 
ee Notary Public 
My Commission Expires: July 16, 1961 (SEAL) 


110868 
STATE OF OKLAHOMA 
OKLAHOMA COUNTY 
RECORDED OR FILED 
2523-421 
Aug. 26 4:06 pm 1960 
JOH _PIPTS CO? CLE: 
(Signed) BY DeWoody, DEPUTY (No. Fee ) 
State Business ) 
(Signed) Bill Robinson 
1108 Colcord Bldg 


REPORT 
July 21, 1960 


To: Board of Directors, Oklahoma Historical Society 
From: Elmer L. Fraker, Administrative Secretary 
Subject: Report on Fort Gibson Properties and Vicinity Conditions 


In compliance with the request of the Board of Directors at its 
April meeting, the Administrative Secretary, on July 20, 1960, pro- 
ceeded to Fort Gibson for the purpose of determining the condition 
of the properties at that location owned by the Oklahoma Historical 
Society and properties adjacent thereto. The following report is 
submitted: 


After conferring by telephone with Kelly Brown and personally 
with R. M. Mountcastle, both of whom are members of the Board of 
Directors, the Administrative Secretary in the company of Harl Boyd 
Pierce went to the Fort Gibson location, arriving there at about 
1:00 p.m. 


The first site examined was that on Lot 10 in Block 54 of the 
Town of Fort Gibson. The Historical Society owns this plot through 
a quitclaim deed made by H. F. Maddox on May 18, 1937. It is at this 
place that the grave of John Martin, Chief Justice of the Cherokees, 
is located. It is recommended that a low stone retaining wall be 
placed on the west and north sides of this property, and that, as soon 
as feasible, a proper granite memorial marker to Chief Justice Mar- 
tin be erected northwest of his grave. Mr. Pierce has agreed to 
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for the 
ish the stone and says he will raise half the money 
erent Provisions should also be made for the care and maintenance 
of this plot such as grass and weed cutting, et cetera, 


Town 
The second survey was made of Lot 10 in Block 13 of the 

of Fort Gibson which became the property of the Oklahoma ade 
Society through a warranty deed from Thomas Buffington an : , 
wife, dated December 26, 1934. On this piece of ground are loca e 
the remains of the bake oven and the old powder house. This prop- 
erty is in pitiful condition, verging on what might be termed ee 
and junk. We of the Oklahoma Historical Society should be greatly 
embarrassed to know that property owned by us is in such a run 
down condition. It is recommended that the powder house, which is 
now filthy with cattle manure, be completely cleaned and renovated. 
Only minor repairs, at this time, need to be made to the building. 
The debris should be removed from around the old bake oven. The 
weeds and grass should be cut and mowed. A well set link fence 
should be placed along the east side of the property, next to the high- 
way. A well made gate should be placed in this fence so that care- 
takers might get in and out of the property with their equipment. 
The south, west, and north sides should be enclosed with a strong 
barbed-wire fence which would keep the rodeo stock from the So- 
ciety’s premises. A large sign board should be erected, indicating 
what the two buildings and structures are and briefly stating their 
history. 


The old barracks building, which is owned by the Oklahoma 
Historical Society, is in fair state of repair and one room on the 
first floor has been set up so that visitors may view the interior. 
There is a large fireplace at the north end of this room. On the 
second floor is a big room which is used by local clubs as a meeting 
place. This room is approximately 65 feet long and 22 feet wide. 
There are giant fireplaces at each end. This is really a fine property 
and the Oklahoma Historical Society should take every advantage of 
it. Without too great an expenditure this building could be made into 
a fine museum. The room on the first floor could be furnished as 
nearly as possible as it was when it was occupied by troops. This 
furniture could be supplemented by pictures, busts and documents 
relative to the great men who at one time or another served at Fort 
Gibson. As time and funds might permit, the room on the second 
floor could be made into an even greater museum. At present the flag 
pole is down and considerable repairs are needed to the steps lead- 
ing to the porches. Definitely this building has tremendous possi- 
bilities. Russell Crisn and his wife live in the building and are tak- 
{ng as good care of it as possible under the circumstances. 


The fact that the barracks building is directly across the street 
from the powder house and bake oven make the location ideal for 
the development of a nice museum. With proper improvements, fol- 
lowed by publicity and advertising, this place could be made to sup- 
port itself as one of the outstanding historic sites in Oklahoma. 


An interesting episode was related to us by a citizen of Fort 
Gibson. She said that several months ago the “National Geographic” 
sent a representative to Fort Gibson to do a story and take pictures 
of the premises as they are now. It seems as though the “National 
Geographic” writer, after getting to the Town of Fort Gibson, had dif- 
ficulty in finding the old buildings and the stockade. After at last 
locating them, the writer refused to do a story on the place. He said 
that the lack of local and state interest in the historic old fort was 
made manifest by the absence of directional signs to the site, and even 


more so by the dilapidated appearance of the buildings and neg- 
lected condition of the grounds. 


Minutes 351 


From the standpoint of those interested in history and believing 
in its tremendous importance, the rodeo grounds at Fort Gibson are 
an abomination. Your Administrative Secretary finds himself look- 
ing upon it as a desecration of what might be termed a sacred spot. 
Cattle are allowed full range of the basement floor of the commissary 
building, which is located on the grounds leased by the Planning and 
Resources Board to a local rodeo club. The whole premise is covered 
with tall weeds and uncut grass. There seems to be no effort made 
to cause the place to look anything other than a cow lot. 


It is recommended that the Executive Committee of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society draw a strong resolution to be presented to the 
Planning and Resources Board. This resolution should call attention 
to the importance of all of Fort Gibson as a historic site; to the fact 
that the rodeo grounds, by the wildest stretch of imagination, are 
not being kept in any park like condition; that no apparent effort is 
being made by the rodeo people to improve or care for any of the 
properties, other than the stands, chutes, and roping and bull dogging 
ring; that the rodeo group, called the lessee, falls far short in living 
up to Section 8 of the lease agreement between the Planning and 
Resources Board and the Fort Gibson Round Up Club, which specifies: 
“Lessee shall maintain and keep in good state of repair all facilities 
herein leased and is hereby responsible for the maintenance and 
repair of all buildings and equipment and the cleanliness and order- 
liness of all ground and water arrangements within the concession 
area operated by it.” The resolution should call upon the Planning 
and Resources Board to cause the lessee to either comply with Sec- 
tion 8 of the agreement, or forfeit said lease. 


It is recognized that the major portion of these recommendations 
should be considered by the Historic Sites Committee of the Okla- 
homa Historical Society, hence it is further recommended that the 
Board of Directors refer all recommendations directed at improving 
the Society’s properties at Fort Gibson to that Committee, with ap- 
proval of any or all recommendations contained herein. 


An effort is being made by a number of citizens in the Muskogee 
and Fort Gibson area to have the United States Park Service take 
over the Fort Gibson site. It is understood that some encouraging 
headway has been made with the Park Service in Washington. It is 
recommended that, should the opportunity present itself, the Okla- 
homa Historical Society give whole hearted support to this move- 
ment. It would be a splendid accomplishment if the entire Fort Gibson 
site should become a national park. 


THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Oklahoma Historical Society was organized by a 
group of Oklahoma Territory newspaper men interested in 
the history of Oklahoma who assembled in Kingfisher, May 
26, 1893. 


The major objective of the Society involves the promotion 
of interest and research in Oklahoma history, the collection 
and preservation of the State’s historical records, pictures, and 
relics. The Society also seeks the co-operation of all citizens 
of Oklahoma in gathering these materials. 


The Chronicles of Oklahoma, published quarterly by the 
Society in spring, summer, autumn, arid winter, is distributed 
free to its members. Each issue contains scholarly articles as 
well as those of popular interest, together with book reviews, 
historical notes, etc. Such contributions will be considered 
for publication by the Editor and the Publication Committee. 


Membership in the Oklahoma Historical Society is open 
to everyone interested. The quarterly is designed for college 
and university professors, for those engaged in research in 
Okiahoma and Indian history, for high school history teachers, 
for others interested in the State’s history, and for librarians. 
The annual dues are $3.00 and include a subscription to The 
Chronicles of Oklahoma. Life membership may be secured 
upon the payment of $50.00. Regular subscription to The 
Chronicles is $4.00 annually; single copies of the magazine 
(1937 to current number), $1.00 each plus postage. All dues 
and correspondence relating thereto should be sent direct to 
the Administrative Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society 
Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


